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Finding Fine Feathers 


A Satisfied Customer 


A One-Aet Play in Four Scenes 


By Ruth E. Fortney 


Fairmont High School, Fairmont. West Virginia 


CHARACTERS 


Atice Gray 


Young matron 


Jessie Martin (short and slightly stout)—Friend of Mrs. Gray 
Rosette—The Gray’s French maid 
Miss Vait—Salesperson 
Mr. Jontevson—Proprietor of Women’s Ready-to-Wear Shop 


Miss Waite 
Miss Carson 


Salesperson 
-Customer 


Detivery Bor—Messenger from Jonleyson's 
Tom Gray—Young business man 
Frep Marrin—Friend of Mr. Gray's 


Scene I 


(Living room at one o'clock in the afternoon 


Axice Gray is seated, reading a magazine 


when the curtain rises. A knock is heard and Alice goes to the door.) 


LICE: Why, hello, Jessie! I was just 
A thinking of you. Come in! I’m so glad 
you came. 

Jessie (dropping down into chair just inside 
the door): 1 can't stay but a minute—I’m 
simply tired to death, but I must hurry on 
home! 

Auice: Where have you been to get so 
tired? You do look weary for you, and not 
quite up to your usual self. What’s the 
trouble ? 

Jessre: Oh, I’ve been downtown all morn- 
ing, trying to buy some clothes and I’m so 
discouraged I could weep. I never did have 
such a time! I thought, you know, that I'd 
get a suit this spring, but I can’t find a thing 
that will do. The salespeople are so help- 
less—and hopeless! Just the minute I say 
that I want a suit with a short coat they 
shake their heads and say, “I’m sorry, 
Madame, but we have nothing of that sort that 





will fit you.” What’s the matter with me, 
anyway? Do I look so hopeless that I should 
be treated that way? 

Avice: No, indeed, you don’t! And I think 
I can straighten out your difficulty. 

Jesse: You do! How? I tell you I’m 
desperate! I've got to have some new spring 
clothes and not a salesperson takes a particle 
of interest. What's your solution? 

Auice: Well, just calm down! I'll go wash 
up and we'll go together to my favorite haunt 
for shopping. You know, I've always told 
you there was no other place in town where 
you could get half the service and satisfaction 
you can at Jonleyson’s. Now, for the proof 
of my statement! 

Jesste: Yes, I know you have always said 
that. I’m doubtful after all I’ve been through, 
but I do want something new to wear tonight. 
I'm so hot with this old winter coat on. 
You're going tonight, of course? 
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Auice: Yes, we're planning to. So let's 
start immediately to hunt your new wardrobe 
and have it ready for tonight. I know where- 
of I speak. 

Jessie: Well, I'm ready to try anything. 

ALICE (going out of room at door on right) : 
Rosette, please bring my hat and _ coat. 
(Rosette obeys and helps her with her coat 
when Alice returns ready to go.) 

(Jessie meantime has been repairing the 
effects of the morning’s shopping, at the 
long mirror on the left wall.) 

Jessie: Alice, I'll never cease to be grate- 
ful if you bring me back clothed and in my 
right mind. 

Atice: I'll do that all right, never fear. 

(Exeunt.) 

CURTAIN 


Scene II 


(Suit department Jonleyson’s store. Alice 

and Jessie enter and are immediately 

approached by a _ courteous, intelligent 
salesperson.) 


ISS VAIL: Good afternoon, Mrs. Gray. 
What may I do for you, today? 

Aice: Miss Vail, this is my friend, Mrs. 
Martin, who is anxious to find some spring 
garments that are suitable for her. 

Miss Vari: All right, Mrs. Martin, what 
did you have in mind? 

Jesse: Well, what I thought I wanted was 
a suit—one of those with the short coat that 
I have seen pictured in the advertisements. 

Miss Vari: Yes, I am sure we have some- 
thing that will just suit you. (Gets chairs for 
them.) Just be seated and I will bring some 
suits for your inspection. (Goes to rack con- 
taining suits and brings one.) Here is one 
very much like you had in mind, I imagine. 

Jessie: Yes, I think that is just about what 
I want. Don’t you think it’s a darling, Alice? 

Atice: Yes, it’s very pretty. 

Miss Vai: Now, before you try this one 
on I want to show you one or two more. 
(This time she brings two jacket frocks and 
displays them.) 

Jesse: Yes, they are pretty, but I like the 
suit best—I think—don’t you, Alice? 

Atice: Well, I'm not so sure—why don’t 
you try them and see which style looks best 
on you? 

Jessie (sighing): Perhaps that would be 
wise. 

Miss Vait: Yes, you can decide better 
when you see them on. Just come into the 
fitting room. (E-xeunt, leaving Alice, who 
goes over to the rack of suits.) 

(Mr. Jonteyson enters, going through 
the department.) 
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Mr. JoNLEYSON (seeing Alice): Oh, how 
do you do, Mrs. Gray? 

Atice: Good afternoon, Mr. Jonleyson. 

Mr. JonLteyson: Fine weather we're hav- 
ing. (Looks about.) Are you being served, 
Mrs. Gray? 

Auice: Qh, yes, I’ve brought you a new 
customer. She is in the fitting-room now. 
I'm always doing missionary work for the 
Jonleyson’s, you know. 

Mr. Jonteyson: We appreciate that, Mrs. 
Gray. If all our customers were as good 
boosters as you are, we'd have no worries 
about “depressions” ! 

Atice: Your salespeople are so courteous 
and intelligent, I always find it a pleasure to 
do my buying here 

Mr. Jonteyson: Well, salespeople are im- 
portant, we know, and we always try to select 
with care those who are to be our repre- 
sentatives. (Moving on) I hope your friend 
will be well pleased. 

Arice: I’m sure she will, Mr. Jonleyson. 

(Jessie and Miss Vail reénter, Mrs. 
Martin dressed in the suit with the short 
coat.) 

Jessre (airily): Well, how do you like me? 
I just love this little suit! 

Atice: It’s pretty, all right, but I’m anxious 
to see you in one of those others before you 
decide. 

(Enter Miss Wuite, who goes to the 
rack and seems busy counting or looking 
over the suits.) 

Miss Var_t: Yes, so am I. One always 
wants the thing that is most suitable and 
becoming of all, Let’s try this little black 
and white. It is really charming and beautiful. 

Jessie: Well, all right 

(Exeunt.) 

Miss Wurte: How do you do, Mrs. Gray? 

Atice: Very well, Miss White, thanks. 
Have you been busy this spring? 

(Customer enters and approaches Miss 
White.) 

Miss Wuite (excusing herself to Mrs. 
Gray): Good afternoon, Miss Carson? What 
may I do for you? 

Miss Carson: I want to show you my 
fur-piece. Ever since I began wearing it this 
spring the white hairs have been coming out 
of the tip. See? (Demonstrating.) 

Miss Wuite: Yes, I see. That isn’t right, 
of course. It looks as if a moth had been in 
it. Now, naturally, you don’t want to leave 
your scarf today, but we'll send for it to- 
morrow morning and put it in the sterilizer 
for forty-eight hours. If a moth has caused 
the trouble it can do no more damage after 
that. Then, we'll examine it and recommend 
what should be done further. 
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(Reénter Miss Vail, and Jessie wearing the 
jacket suit.) 

Jessie: Well, look at me! 
self critically in the mirror.) 
so bad, does it? 

Auice: I like it, don’t you, Miss Vail? 

Miss Vat: Yes, I think it’s very becom- 
ing. The lines are so slenderizing and that's 
vhat everyone is looking for these days. One 
gets more serv- 

value 
money, 
buying 


(Looks at her- 
It doesn't look 


ice and 
for the 
too, im 
this style, it 
seems to me 
A perfectiy good 
silk dress and 
a coat when 
needed. 

Jesse: Oh, 
dear! I don’t 
know what to 
do now What 
do you say, 
Alice ? 

ALICE I'd 
say take it, I 
think. Wouldn't 
you, Miss Vail? 

Miss VAIL: 
Personally, I 
much prefer it 
for her type. 
Let me get a 
hat—that will 
help you to see 
just how the 
outfit will look 

( Exits.) 
Jessie: I’m 
sold on 
myself, 


almost 
this 
now 

Auice: I don’t 
think you would 
regret it if you 
decide on that 

Miss Vat. (returning with two hats and a 
bunch of artificial flowers): Here are two 
hats I think you could wear well. 

JESSIE one of the hats and 
proceeding to try it on): Oh, isn’t this a 
darling? I’m so tickled! 

Miss Vari: Let’s pin this flower on for a 
touch of color. There, now you're ready for 
almost anything—strect, afternoon tea, or 
dinner, see? 

Jesste: Yes, I see. 
it to me 

Miss VAIL: 
complete without 
gloves 

Jesste: 
Vail? 


(reaching for 


I guess you have sold 


Now, of course, the outfit isn’t 
just the right hose and 
Miss 


What would you suggest, 
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Miss Vait: Let me go and look over the 
stock, if you don’t mind. Shall I? 

Jesste: Oh, yes, if you onl? will! 

(Miss Vail leaves again.) 

Atice: You see, now, what I meant by the 
superior service one gets here? 

Jessir She acts just as inter 
ested as if she were clothing for 
herseli—not as if it another sale! 

(Miss Vail 


wii 


Yes, I see 
choosing 
was just 
returns 

“ Sc 

and 

lored hand 
kerchief.) 
Jessie: Oh, | 
always did love 


white gloves 
hose are 
Isn't 
this bag a dear, 
and the little 
red hanky? I'll 
take everything 
I don't care 
what they 
Satisfaction is 


These 
lovely, too 


cost 
worth almost 
any amount. I 
haven't the least 
idea how much 
it is, but tell me 
what the bill is, 
Miss Vail, and 
I'll give you my 
check 
Miss 


(making 


Vat 
ut the 
sales sltp) 
Exactly $73.45 
iltogether, Mrs 
Martin—the suit 
is $49.50; the hat 
$10.00, flowers 
— TESSA SWEAZY WEBB $1 25. gloves 
2 95, hose 
1.50, bag $7.50, 
and the handkerchief is seventy-five cents 
Jesse: I imagined it would be more than 
that. (Writes he and hands tt to 
Miss Vail.) 
Miss Vau What is the address? We can 
send these out “special” this afternoon 
Jesste: Yes, I want them this 
My address is 933 Fairway. I'll hurry now, 
Alice, and take these off and then my shopping 
worries will be over for a while, at least 
Aice: Wait a second, Jessie. I’ve just 
had a bright idea. You go home with me 
and we'll ‘phone Fred to stop for Tom and 
come home with him. We can all have dinner 
together at our house; then go to the concert 
afterwards. If you want to wear your new 
suit tonight, just have it sent to our house 


aftern on 
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instead of home. Come, don’t you think that’s 
a fine arrangement ? 

Jesste: Why, yes, that suits me fine. You'll 
have to change that address then, Miss Vail, 
to 634 Massachusetts Avenue. 

Miss VarL: All right, 634 Massachusetts 
Avenue. 

Jesste: I'll have these off in a jiffy now— 
only keep you waiting a minute! 


CURTAIN 


Scene III 


(Scene same as Scene 1) 


ESSIE: Alice, dear, I never can thank you 

enough for what you have done for me 
today. I feel almost as light as a feather with 
that burden off my shoulders. And to think 
1 can go there again and again. Oh, I'll never 
buy anywhere but at Jonleyson’s the rest of 
my life! 

Atice: Don't forget, dear, to "phone to 
Fred and tell him he’s invited out for dinner. 

Jessie: Oh, yes, I'll do that right now. 

(Alice leaves the room and Jessie goes 
to the "phone.) 

Jessie: Market 6249. Hello, is Mr. Martin 
there? May I speak to him, please? Hello, 
Fred? Oh, I’m so happy I don’t know what 
to do. Well—guess—yes, sir, found a suit and 
hat and gloves and everything! I knew you'd 
be as pleased as I am. What? No, that’s not 
all. Just hold your horses. I’m at Alice’s now 
and we're going to be here for dinner this 
evening and then go with them to the concert 
afterward. Isn’t that grand? Alice said for 
you to stop for Tom and— 

(Alice is heard calling from the next 
room.) 

Auice: Oh, Jessie, tell Fred to tell Tom 
not to forget the ice cream. 

Jesse: What, Alice? Wait a minute, 
Fred—(Alice repeats) Alice says for you to 
remind Tom about the ice cream. All righty— 
so long—Coming soon? Well—good-bye. 

(Alice returns and both seat them- 
selves.) 

Auice: What did Fred say when you told 
him you had found a suit? 

Jessre (laughing): Oh, the poor boy, he 
was as relieved as I am. I think he had got 
to the stage where he didn’t care what I got 
just so I got it and quit worrying him over 
it. He went with me, you know, last Satur- 
day afternoon, and we didn’t find a thing. He 
didn’t want to go with me in the first place. 
(Laughing again) When I asked him Friday 
night what the weather forecast in the paper 
was for Saturday, what do you suppose the 
rascal said? 

Auice: I don’t know, I’m sure. 
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Jessie: Well, he didn’t even look at the 
paper, but said, pretending to read, “Thunder, 
lightning, hail, and rain.” (Both laugh.) He 
went with me, nevertheless. But he was simply 
worn out! It doesn’t take much shopping to 
wear a man out, you know. He says I thrive 
on it, but I don’t, really. It’s just that it takes 
me so long to find anything that will do. 

Auice: I only hope you'll always be as 
pleased with your purchases as you are now. 
If you aren't, I'll never forgive myself. 

Jessie: Don’t worry, darling, you’re a 
jewel to help me, and I know I’m going to 
like them. I don’t see why more salespeople 
aren’t like that—try to take an interest in 
their customers. It’s such a relief to be able 
to get a whole outfit all at one time and then 
you can see how everything is going to look 
together. I call that intelligent service. It 
not only benefits me, the customer, but the 
store and the salesperson as well. I don't see 
why more of them don’t realize it. I wonder 
how soon they will bring my things—I can 
hardly wait! 

(Doorbell rings. Maid goes through 
the room on her way to the door.) 


Dritvery Boy: Packages from Jonleyson’s 
for Mrs. Martin. 

Rosette: Yes, sir, thank you. (Returning 
to room) Mrs. Martin’s purchases, Madame. 

Auice: All right, Rosette. Take them up 
to the front room. (Rosette starts to go.) 

Jesse: Just one minute, Rosette, let me 
have that square box. I just can’t wait to see 
the hat again. (Rosette waits while she tries 
it on and admires herself in the mirror.) 

(The men are heard coming into the 
hall.) 

Aice: Here come the boys. 

Jessre: Here, Rosette, quick—I don’t want 
Mr. Martin to see a single one of these till 
I get them all on. (Rosette hurries out with 
the packages.) 

(Alice and Jessie sit down, trying to 
look unconcerned. ) 

(The men come in laughing and 
talking.) 

Jessre: Hello, old dears. 

Tom: Hello, yourselves. 

Atice: Glad you came, Fred. You re- 
minded Tom, too, I see. (Takes ice cream 
and leaves the room.) 

(All seat themselves.) 

Jessie (ecstatically): You men won't know 
me tonight! 

Tom (pussied): What do you mean? How 
do you expect to bring about such a sudden 
transformation? 

Frep (with mock seriousness): Oh, I for- 
got to tell you the important news. She has 
some new togs she expects to spring on us 

(Continued on page 402) 
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Adapted from the Account by Charles B. Lewis 


o the “Chicago Times,” Appearing in the Expert Shorthand Speed Course 


[This story can be reed by enyone who has completed the first cight Chapters of the Manual.) 
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LITTLE more news has been asked us 
ay about the Greek letter fraternity that 
played host to the girls of Alpha Iota at the 
dinner-dance we pictured last month. 

Phi Theta Pi is a brother organization to the 
Alpha Iota sorority. The fraternity is strictly 
honorary and the membership is_ selected 
} accordingly. This national business fraternity 
f lists twenty chapters located in the middle 
; West and East. It was organized in 1925 as a 
Ht local group, but grew until 1928, when it was 

| incorporated as a national fraternity. 

f 





The purpose of Phi Theta Pi as a national 
fraternity is to encourage high scholarship 
by requiring that all men seeking admission 
to membership maintain an average grade of 
90 per cent in their studies (thus making it 
ip an Honor frat); to foster a spirit of friend- 
ship and loyalty, and to encourage the ac- 
quaintance of male students of business col- 
| leges and schools of commerce throughout 
it the United States; to foster and promote the 
1 welfare of the membership, not only while 
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What is the Phi Theta Pi? 
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enrolled in such institutions, but to actively 
continue such services thereafter; to increase 
the efficiency and raise the standards of the 
respective schools and the student bodies 
thereof through loyal codéperation; to en- 
courage employers to seek employees through 
recognized schools of commerce and business. 
and to educate employers that the Phi Theta 
Pi pin is a mark of efficiency and a badge of 
honesty and integrity. 

The executive secretary writes that plans ’ 
for a national convention are being worked F 
out and it seems to lie between Des Moines, 

Iowa, and Washington, D. C., as the place for 
the first conclave. 

The officers for this year are Harry K 

Burmeister, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, nationa/ 
president; A. W. Heinmiller, Washington, 
D. C., national vice president; John F. Hobbs, 
Des Moines, Iowa, national executive secre- 
tary; E. O. Fenton, Des Moines, Iowa, na- 
tional secretary-treasurer; and R. G. Cole, 
Abilene, Texas, national historian. 
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A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 


—_— Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG — 


The Three Great Shortcuts in Grego 
Shorthand 


N the first five chapters of the Manual 

you studied the consonants, .the four 

vowels, and the diphthongs. Upon the 
completion of Chapter V you can write any 
word in shorthand because you know all the 
letters of the alphabet. Here is the alphabet 
given in its natural order, and after each 
letter is given the unit number of the Manual 
in which the letter is first presented as a 
theory principle 


t } 


1 k—1 l 
h—4 1-1 10 and 13 
< 1 m l v 4 
ad 1 n 1 “ 11 
e 1 o 7 x sf 
t 4 1 ; y 12 
g-—1 q-—-1 and 11 z—5 
h ] r 1 ch 4 
i—1l and 13 s- 4 sh—4 
j—4 th-—-2 


Why, then, you may ask, is it necessary to 
study shorthand beyond Chapter V, if one 
can write any word in shorthand at that point? 
If you have no other use for shorthand than 
to use it in a leisurely fashion to jot down 
personal notes in a diary or take a memoran- 
dum now and then, it is not essential to study 
more than the first five chapters. Your ob 
jective, however, is to take shorthand from 
dictation at a speed of at least 120 words a 
minute and take it easily and comfortably at 
this speed. 


Abbreviating, Blending, Reversina 
9g 


Three methods are used to make shorthand 
outlines easier and speedier to write than 
they would be if they were written out in full 
according to the letters of the alphabet. These 
three methods are: 

1. The abbreviating of certain outlines for words 


and phrases 
2, The blending of certain consonants 


3. The use of the reversing principle 


You have had some illustrations of the use 
of these three methods in the first five chapters 
of the Manual 


lhe other seven chapters are 





devoted to an explanation of the way in which 
these methods may be further used to reduce 
the labor of shorthand writing and, at the 
same time, to more than double the speed you 
would be capable of attaining without these 
shortcuts 

Abbreviated outlines may be divided into 
six groups: 


Brief for: 

Words cont mm wv prehxes 

Words containing suffixes 

Words in whicl a letter is omitt 

Words whose utlines are m tie ' cert 


conditions 
Long words not included in the other ere 


Brief Forms 


> 
you in Pars. 2 


Chis first shortcut was give 
and 3 of Unit 1, and more fully explained in 
Par. 23. In your first lesson you learned that 
the alphabetical characters themselves stood 
for such common words as can, go. arc, etc 
This shortcut is a perfect illustration of the 
tremendous saving of your time and effort 
that is so simply brought about by this type 
of abbreviation. Chapters I through VI cot 
tain all the brief forms. To the brief forms 
you may add the abbreviations for figures, 
etc., given in Unit 27, Par. 204 

You have several interesting ways of testi 
your ability to use this very important short 
cut First. vou can review the brief forms 
in the order they are given in the Manual 
Second, you can use the brief-form chart in 
the front of the Manual lhird, you can use 
the Index to Brief Forms given on pages 171 
to 173 of the Manual. Fourth, you can master 
the 100 brief-form sentences given on pages 
90-98 of “Gregg Speed Studies.” Fifth, you 
can review them by means of the brief-form 
drills given in this department in the February 
and March issues of the Gregg Writer, and 
the monthly series of Miss Bisbee’s brief 
form letters. Switch from one arrangement 
to another to keep up your interest, but di 
not neglect to practice the brief forms daily 
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The second type of abbreviation is a natural 
extension of the brief-form idea to the com 
mon prefixes or word-beginnings 


Prefixes 


In the first five chapters you studied the pre 


fixes: after, every, (Unit 4, Par. 42); al, in, 
be, for, over, under, (Unit 6, Par. 61); con, 


com, coun, cog, (Unit 9, Par. 80); en, in, un 
em, im, ex, (Unit 12, Par. 106); per, pro, pu 
(Unit 15, Par. 127) 

In Chapters VI through IX you will study 
these additional prefixes: be, de, re, dis, mis, 
(Unit 18, Par. 145); for, fore, fur, (Unit 21, 
Par. 170); ul, al, sub, (Unit 23, Par. 183); 
any, be, every, here, there, where, some, with 
(Unit 27, Par. 201). 


Suffixes 


Your first introduction to this shortcut was 
in Unit 1, Par. 3. In this paragraph, in fine 
print at the top of page 2, occurs the follow- 
ing sentence, “A dot at the end of a word 
expresses ing.” Ing is a most common suffix 
and you will write thousands of little dots for 
ing during your shorthand writing career. It 
will probably never occur to you that this 
simple shortcut plays an important part in 
building and maintaining your writing speed 

The following is a list of all the suffixes o 
word-endings given in the first five chapters 
ing, (Unit 1, Par. 3); thing, (Unit 5, Par 
54); sion, tion, (Unit 6, Par. 58); ly, i/ 
ally, (Unit 9, Par. 80); ings, ingly, (Unit 12, 
Par. 106); sume, (Unit 15, Par. 126); bie, 
ple, ment, (Unit 15, Par. 127). 

In Chapters VI through IX you will find 
these additional suffixes or word-endings: 
tain, (Unit 19, Par. 155); worthy, (Unit 20, 
Par. 167): ther, (Unit 20, Par. 168); ful, 
ify, self, selves, age, ture, (Unit 21, Par. 170); 
less, (Unit 23, Par. 183); tition, tation, dition, 
dation, nition, nation, mission, mation, (Unit 
26, Par. 199), 


Omission of Consonants and Vowels 


Par. 16 in Unit 2 explains this type of 
shortcut very clearly: “Some vowels are so 
obscure or neutral that they are omitted when 
they do not contribute to speed or legibility. 
For example, the ¢ in the words taken and 
maker is absolutely useless, and is omitted. 
Any vowel which does not contribute to the 
legibility of an outline may be omitted if its 
omission gives a more facile outline.” 

Par. 121, Unit 14, is an excellent illustration 
of this shortcut. This principle is extended 
to include a few obscure consonants for a 
similar reason. 

The following illustrations of the omission 
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of consonants occur in Chapters VI through 
IX: The omission of r in many words con- 
taining ar, er, or, and ir, (Unit 20, Par. 165) ; 
omission of final ¢ when slightly enunciated, 
(Unit 22, Pars. 174 and 175); omission of d, 
(Unit 23, Pars. 178 and 180); words that stop 
with a diphthong or strongly accented vowel, 
(Unit 25, Par. 193) 

A slightly different type of vowel omission 
occurs in Unit 15, Par. 124. This paragraph 
incidentally governs the writing of a large 
number of very common words. It is a most 
useful shortcut and is worth a little extra 
reviewing on your part 

In Unit 24, Par. 189, an unimportant word 
is omitted in certain phrases 


Modification of Outlines 





This shortcut applies mainly to certain 
words when used in phrases. The following 
illustrations occur in Chapters I to V: Salu- 
tations and complimentary closings, such as, 
Dear Sir and Yours truly, (Unit 2, Par. 24) ; 
been expressed by be, (Unit 4, Par. 43); 
business abbreviations, (Unit 4, Par. 44); 
fo expressed by t, (Unit 6, Par. 62); as ex- 
pressed by s, (Unit 9, Par. 85) ; able expressed 
by a, (Unit 9, Par. 86); 
by a, (Unit 13, Par. 114); 
by d, (Unit 14, Par. 122) 

In Chapters VI to IX you will study: 
special business phrases, (Unit 17, Par. 142); 
special had phrases, (Unit 18, Par. 148); The 
nine words ago, early, few, him, hope, sorry, 
want, sure, possible are modified in certain 
phrases (Unit 21, Par. 171). 


long-t expressed 
dollar expressed 


Abbreviating of Long Words 


This shortcut was suggested to you in 
Par. 23, and almost all of Chapter IX is 
devoted to the abbreviating principle. Three 
classes of long words are included under this 
principle—first, if the word has a longhand 
abbreviation it is generally used, as amt for 
amount, bal for balance (Unit 25, Par. 195) ; 
second, the word is written through the 
accented syllable, as depos for deposit, estab 
for establish (Par. 196); third, the word 
is written through the consonant following 
the accented syllable if a distinctive outline 
is not secured by the preceding plan, as ordin 
for ordinary, simil for similar (Unit 25, Par. 


198). 
Blending of Consonants 


Blending is the second method of simpli 
fying shorthand outlines. There are two types 
of blends. You have had both types in the 
first five chapters. The first type consists of 


(Continued on page 378) 
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the following blends: ted, ded, det, (Unit 3, 
Par. 26); men, mem, min, mun, (Unit 3, 
Par. 27); ses, sis, sus, (Unit 5, Par. 52); 
res (Unit 6, Par. 57); us (Unit 10, Par. 93) 

The second type of blend comprises the 
consonants that join with a blunt angle. These 
blends are introduced in Chapter VI. Chap 
ters VI and VII are known as the major 
blend chapters 

In these two chapters the following blends 
are given: -nt, -nd, (Unit 16, Pars. 133-4); 
mt, -md (Unit 16, Pars. 133-4); /d, (Unit 16, 
Par. 136); jent-d, pent-d, (Unit 17, Par 
140) ; def-v, -tive, (Unit 17, Par. 140); was 
not, is-not, (Unit 18, Par. 149);  ten-den, 
(Unit 19, Par. 153); tem-dem, (Unit 19, 
Par. 153); blended phrases, (Unit 19, Pars. 
157-8) 


The Reversing Principle 


This principle presents an interesting method 
of expressing r. It is the third great shortcut 
in the system. It eliminates the writing of 
thousands upon thousands of r’s through the 
unique device of writing the circle contrary 
to the rule given in Par. 12 of Unit 1. This 
rule states that at the beginning or end of a 
single straight stroke the circle is written with 
right motion. In those words written unde: 
the reversing principle the circle is always 
written with /eft instead of right 
motion. 

You will always know a word that comes 
under the reversing principle by two dis- 
tinguishing features—first, it must have the 
second, the 


motion 


combination ar, er, or ir in it; 
ar, er, or tr must either precede or follow a 
straight line. Any word that does not have 
a straight line in it does not come under the 
reversing principle. This means that any 
word that does not have one of the following 
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seven strokes—t, d, n, m, ch, 7, sh—either be 
fore or after the r cannot be written by the 
reversing principle. 

The following words are the type that can 
not be written by the reversing principle be 
cause they do not have a straight line before 
or after the r: 


bare, fear, layer, gear, air, paper, labor, sober 


In all the words like those just given, the 
r is written out. 

Another group of words that do not come 
under the reversing principle is a group con- 
taining the combinations re, ra, and ri. The 
careless student mistakes these two combina 
tions for the correct ones er, ar, and w and 
tries to reverse to express the r. If the 
letters ¢, a, and i do not precede the r, the 
word cannot be written by the reversing prin- 
ciple. The following words, therefore, can- 
not be written by the reversing principle: 


bread, treat, grain, trace, dress, try, dry 


The method of expressing r by the reversing 
principle is first given you in Unit 8, Par. 71. 
It is continued and completed in Unit 20, 
Pars. 161-164. 

Around these three great shortcuts—the ab 
breviating principle, the blending principle, 
and the reversing principle—is built a_fas- 
cinating shorthand system within a shorthand 
system. When you finish Chapter V your 
study becomes doubly interesting as it pro- 
gresses rapidly through this inner system and 
unfolds to you the secret of high speed. As 
you study the Manual from Chapter VI to 
Chapter XII, you will now see the several 
parts fitting perfectly into one complete pic 
ture of a wonderful personal accomplishment 
which will bring you rich financial reward 
as well as serving as a medium of efficiency 
in vour everyday duties 


eO° 


A Cheery Word from a 


HE story of the chauffeur-typist for 

J. Lyons and Company mentioned in a 

former issue of this magazine brought 
forth news of another unusual combination— 
stenographer and caretaker. Mr. Leonard 
S. J. Chapman, of Franklin, New Jersey, 
wrote us: 

“At the present time | am employed as 
the caretaker of the local bank in Franklin, 
but I only look upon the job as being tem- 
porary. Sometime ago the private secretary 
of the president of the bank was unavo‘dably 
detained at her home. The president wanted 
to get off an important letter in a hurry. 
What should he do? Suddenly he remembered 
that a friend had told him his new caretaker 


Caretaker-Stenographer 


was a trained stenographer. He immediately 
sent for me—and behold, the caretaker took 
the president's letters! (Note that plural.) 

“It so happens that, with the exception of 
his secretary, I am the only one in the bank 
that can write shorthand. Now, whenever his 
secretary, who is also the Trust Officer of the 
bank, is absent or busy with other work, 
the caretaker fills the gap. The calls for the 
caretaker became so frequent that now I in 
variably carry a pad and pencil in my pocket, 
even when I am brushing the floors. 

“You will be interested in knowing that 
I possess the Certificate of Superior Merit for 
Gregg Shorthand writing. In addition I have 

(Continued on page 415) 
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The Youngest President of New York 
Advertising Club a Gregg Writer 


Continuing the Series of Interviews with One-Time Stenographers 


By Burt M, McConnell 


HEN Presi- 
VW deit-elect 

W oodrow 
Wilson came to 
Princeton to vote in 
November, 1912, he 
was accompanied, as 
every Gregg writer 
knows, by his per- 
sonal stenographer, 
Charles L. Swem, 
perhaps the best- 
known writer of our 
system in the world. 


A Cub Reporter 


Ex-Governor Wil- 
son voted that day 
in the first direct 
primary, after having 
done more than any 
other one man to put 
the direct-primary 
law on the statute 
books. In the group 
of newspapermen 
from Washington, 


Soom, this unofficial ho 
and Bellont< 


York, and other 
cities was a tall, se- 
rious Trenton youth. 

Like the President-elect’s stenographer, he 
was a Greggite. To save time, he was writing 
in shorthand the story of Wilson’s visit to 
the polls, and afterward he read his notes over 
the telephone to the city editor of the Trenton 
Times. This cub reporter was Charles E. 
Murphy, who, at 36, is the youngest president 
the famous Advertising. Club of New York 
has ever had; probably the youngest the Club 
ever will have. 

I obtained my first glimpse of Mr. Murphy 
at the good-will luncheon given to Mr. Gregg 
early in May of last year, when Mr. Murphy 
was one of the speakers. Delving into his past, 
I found that, like Swem, he had learned 
shorthand at Rider College, Trenton; that he 
had taken a course of journalism at Columbia; 
that he had enlisted as a private in the World 
War and had come out a Captain, with a 
Belgian Croix de Guerre pinned above his 





Phote by Dudiey Hoyt, New Vork 


Charles E. Murphy 


Trained in the same school that produced Charles I 


st to Post and Gaity, Cost: 
Sir Hubert Wilkins, Captain Haw! 
ind other celebrities, urges young men with a ye 
: - for advertising to equip themselves with a knowledg: 
Philadelphia, New f shorthand. In addition 
tising Club, Mr. Murphy is also President of the : 

Fordham University = S< to study at might 





pocket flap for ex 
ceptional bravery in 
Flanders. Further 
more, he had mar 
ried and had entered 
Fordham University 
Law School while 
supporting his wite 


and children 


Getting There 


Both at Columbia 
and Fordham he had 
used shorthand to 
take notes in the 
various classes. Much 
of his studying was 
done at night and 
while traveling about 
the country for the 
Texas Company, his 
employers Appa 
ently here was a 
man who decided, at 
an early age, that he 
f was going to “get 
somewhere” in the 


0 heading the Advert world, even if he had 


hool Alumni Association . 
and support a family 
while doing it 

“IT wouldn't recommend, of course, that a 
student of journalism or law, or anything 
else, should burden himself with too many 
responsibilities at the outset,” said Mr. 
Murphy. “In my case, it worked all right, 
but not every wife would be willing to make the 
necessary sacrifices. I had a high school and 
college education, which helped a lot; and I 
had considerable spare time at hotels in near- 
by cities and on the train for study. 

“In my capacity as president of the Adver- 
tising Club, I have advised scores of young 
men to study shorthand, for stenography, 
you know, is no longer the prerogative of the 
female of the species. Two or three young 
men come to see me every day about what 
business or profession they should adopt, and 
I invariably tell them that, no matter what 
they take up, shorthand will help them, either 
in business or in college. I also tell them that 
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advertising is one of the most lucrative fields 
for the intelligent young man who has a 
passion for research or a flair for writing, 
publicity, art, radio broadcasting, or any of 
the professions that are a part of the adver- 
tising business. 


Where Opportunity Leads 


“The rewards are high, in the advertising 
business, for the young man capable of de- 
veloping into an executive or a forceful copy- 
writer. Fortunate, indeed, is the graduate of 
a shorthand school who becomes secretary to 
a great newspaper publisher, magazine editor, 
the president of a_ successful advertising 
agency, or even an experienced copy-writer. 
In any of these positions, he will get a close-up 
of big business in all its ramifications. You 
know what Edward Everett Hale once de- 
clared: ‘The best piece of good fortune that 
can come to us is the opportunity for intimacy 
with the leaders in whatever vocation or pro- 
fession we may engage.’ That is especially 
true of the private secretary. When you 
enter a business organization as a secretary, 
you aren't placed somewhere on the outer 
fringe. You are a skilled worker, and you 
are brought immediately and constantly in 
contact with some responsible member of the 
firm. Eventually, if you have initiative, you 
will be taking over some of the executive's 
routine duties. Sometimes there is a direct 
path from the stenographer’s desk to a 
general manager’s or a vice president's. 

“Advertising has become a_ science that 
requires a thorough knowledge of production, 
distribution, and merchandising. The adver- 
tising manager, publisher, or agency execu- 
tive today must have an intimate knowledge 
of economics, in addition to a thorough con- 
ception of advertising and its allied arts. 
Many men now receiving substantial salaries 
in the advertising business started out as ste- 
nographers, and by their initiative, ambition, 
will to work and to study during leisure 
hours, together with the development of 
their personalities—which is important—have 
reached the top. 

“Advertising has taught the masses to de- 
mand and desire and labor for better things. 
Broadcasting supplements the older forms of 
advertising; it does not replace them. It is a 
new business like this—a going concern with 
adequate financial backing—that offers much 
to the young stenographer about to embark 
upon a career.” 


The Field of Radio 


While the president of the Advertising Club 
cannot, of course, go on record as being in 
favor of one advertising medium over another, 
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the writer is free to express his opinion and 
to tell, incidentally, the interesting story of 
the growth of radio broadcasting. 

The national advertiser and the advertising 
agency had been dreaming of a medium that 
would reach the home and the family in their 
moments of relaxation—a medium that would 
appeal to young and old alike, and to all 
classes and conditions of society. The news- 
paper had its drawbacks, and so did the maga- 
zine, but broadcasting brought its message 
right into the living room—free. 

For a time the broadcasting companies 
footed the bill. It was evident, however, that 
this sort of thing could not go on indefinitely. 
Sponsored programs were then put on the air 
by national advertisers, and today radio plays 
as great a part in the general scheme of enter- 
tainment in this country as any other activity 
When the subject of broadcast advertising 
was first broached to the national advertiser, 
he was only mildly interested. Today, broad- 
casting reaches more people than the total 
circulation of all the newspapers in_ this 
country. 


As Mr. Murphy Explains It 


“It was about ten years ago that a some- 
what mystified nation awoke to the fact that 
it was possible to hear the human voice thou- 
sands of miles away from the speaker. It was 
early recognized by those having the interests 
of radio at heart that unless the purchaser of 
a radio receiving set could be assured of 
continuous, worthwhile programs, he would 
soon lose interest. Millions of people bought 
radio sets. They expected to be entertained. 
Buying a set was like buying a seat for a 
three-ringed circus; soon there were more 
good programs than one person could listen 
in upon. The public wanted entertainment ; 
the advertiser wanted the attention of the 
public—their good will. Moreover, he was 
willing to pay for it. 

“Many advertising agencies equipped them- 
selves to discuss broadcasting intelligently ; 
now a working knowledge of broadcasting is 
as much a part of the agency's equipment as 
the ability to discuss the newspapers of St. 
Louis or San Francisco, the boys’ magazines, 
or the comparative advantages of color pages 
or black and white. Many agencies are now 
doing the whole job, from planning the pro- 
gram to directing it as it is produced. Natu- 
rally, a young stenographer who leaped on 
this band wagon a few years ago is sitting 
pretty. And it is not too late for the graduate 
of 1932 to get into the broadcasting game. 

“You may have noticed in the past year 
that virtually every celebrity who has visited 
New York has been entertained—and has 


(Continued on page 384) 
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spoken over the radio—at the Advertising 
Club. The city itself may be their official 
host, but it generally is the Club that invites 
then to luncheon—and that means a speech 
over the radio. 


Advertising Club Broadcasts 


“Usually these luncheon speeches are broad- 
cast throughout the country over the three 
leading networks, each of which has a direct 
wire, permanently installed, in the Club. 
We have twenty-four committees, each chair- 
man representing a certain branch of adver- 
tising, and once in a while a chairman will 
provide a speaker who has a real message to 
deliver to the country through the Club. 
Such a person was Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, who was invited to 
talk in May, 1931, upon the subject of the 
tariff and the business depression. Other 
guests have been outstanding men, not only 
of the United States, but of the world; men 
who have to their credit some remarkable 
achievement. These include Coste and Bel- 
lonte, who flew the Atlantic and were given 
their check for $25,000 at the Advertising Club 
by one of its members, Colonel Easterwood; 
Captain Frank Hawks, Captain Kingsford- 
Smith, Post and Gatty, Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
Admiral Byrd, the Prince of Wales, the late 
Dwight Morrow, Calvin Coolidge, and a host 
of others. 


Get in Training 


“Since the Advertising Club has nothing to 
sell, the radio speeches of these famous men 
produce no direct revenue. Indirectly, they 
build up good will by giving millions of 
people who may never see or hear any of 
these celebrities an opportunity to listen in. 

“What I’m trying to illustrate is that adver- 
tising offers a good field for the young stenog- 
rapher, and that broadcasting is the part that 
is growing fastest. It is not taking the place 
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of the newspaper and magazine; rather, it is 
coOperating with them. In fact, without these 
long-established forms of advertising, broad- 
casting would fail of its greatest accomplish- 
ment. With them, it serves as a binder, 
bringing the hundreds of thousands of family 
groups to a realization of what this great 
invention is contributing to their comfort and 
convenience. It also contributes a tremendous 
volume of advertising to newspapers every- 
where. The radio may take away, temporarily, 
some of the money now spent for advertising 
in other mediums, but in the end I believe 
that it will stimulate and increase advertising 
in all mediums. That is why I advise young 
men stenographers to get into the game while 
it is young, and to learn all they can about 
it so that they may be prepared to step up 
when the opportunity comes. Training in any 
advertising agency, meanwhile, will be of 
value in the broadcasting field. 


Rapid Progress Possible 


“Although we must admit that radio has 
won its place in the sun, I don’t wish to go 
on record as saying that it is the best adver- 
tising medium, in the sense that it is better 
than any other. He would indeed be rash 
who would declare that any medium is the 
best. Each medium has its advantages. It 
is in the realm of entertainment that the radio 
is at its best. The benefits of broadcasting 
are so general and widely distributed as to 
make them practically national in character. 
To the people at large has been given the 
opportunity of listening in upon the speeches, 
songs, recitals, and dramatic performances of 
notable men and women; and of hearing the 
President of the United States whenever he 
has had a message for the entire nation. In 
broadcasting we have an agency that may 
become one of the great revolutionizing factors 
in the development of our present-day civiliza- 
tion. That's why it offers so much to the 
young man stenographer.” 








I'll admit a clock is useful to cooks and railroads. But men 
with serious personal jobs should escape this slavery to a spring 
and set of numbers they call “time.” Aim to be free from the 
distraction of the clock and the people who live by it, if you wish 
to get exceptional results from your work. 


—TuHomas A. Eptson 
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By William Hazlett U pson 
Copyright, 1925, by William Hazlett Upson 
(Continued from the March issue) 
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The Spelling Hazard 


necessary for the stenographer to know not 


F our English orthography, or system of 

spelling, were as sensible and logical as 

the phonetic basis of our shorthand spell- 
ing, it is estimated by educators that one 
third the time spent by every student in the 
grammar grades would be saved. There is 
little doubt that months and years of our life 
are wasted on the absurdities of spelling. And 
it is a hazard that remains with us throughout 
our existence. 

From the time we sit down to our first 
lesson in the grades, far into high school and 
sometimes beyond, we are committed to the 
never-ending task of studying and re-studying, 
memorizing and re-memorizing, long lists of 
arbitrary spellings of some of the commonest 
words of the language. We are familiar with 
the words, we know what they mean, but so 
irrational and elusive is the spelling of them 
that we are rarely ever certain of them i 
an emergency. It is a daily worry with us 
whether it is cede, ceed, or sede (precede, 
proceed, supersede) ; whether t goes before 
or the other way about (siege, seize); how 
many l’s there are in parallel; and whether 
to put an extra r in February, or do we add 
that only in leap year? 

Then we study shorthand, and for the first 
time we see a logical and scientific system of 
orthography, one built on pure phonetic spell- 
ing; and so novel is it to us that it is an actual 
hazard that we must overcome in our first 
shorthand lessons. So deeply ingrained is our 
arbitrary English spelling that it seems almost 
a foreign language when we are told in short- 
hand to spell ache merely ak and writ as rit. 
We see silent letters dropped out, double con 
sonants treated as one, and endings spelled 
always the same, as they are sounded. 

But, unfortunately, we must still learn our 
lists of English arbitraries; for the stenog 
rapher must of necessity be a good speller. 
Others may plead the absurdities of English 
spelling, but the stenographer cannot. Words 
are her stock in trade. They come to her as 
sounds, which she must unscramble, divide 
into recognizable units, and then dress them 
in their proper though absurd dress. Further 
than that, the exigencies of typing make it 





alone how to spell the word, but how to divide 
it at the end of the line of writing. Which 
means she must learn the word by syllables as 
well as by letter, a division sometimes that is 
fully as arbitrary as the spelling itself. 

Although the ability to spell is not neces 
sarily the sign of superior intellect, it is a 
true indication of mental neatness and good 
taste. A misspelled or a badly divided word 
in a letter going out from a business office is 
inexcusable. It is a mark of slovenliness rathe: 
than of ignorance. The stenographer who will 
not take the time to consult the dictionary 
when in doubt as to a spelling or division has 
not yet learned her business. She can be ex- 
cused in the circumstances for not knowing 
but never for not looking 


eOo 


Alas, Poor Comma! 


E have heard of one stenographer's 
method of determining how she shall 
punctuate her letters—write a line, then put 
in a comma; write another line, put in a colon; 
write still another line, and put in a period 
And another stenographer who put in a comma 
after every ten words except when she put 
in a period 
Here’s a new one, yet maybe it’s old. It 
is supposed to be an oldtime printer’s yarn; 
an apprentice who had graduated to be type 
setter got this off his chest when asked how 
he decided where punctuation marks were to 
be put. “Well, you see,” he said, “it’s this 
way. I set type as long as I can hold me 
breath—then I put in a comma; when I've 
got to yawn I guess it’s time to put in a 
semicolon; then when I want to take time 
off to chew awhile I make it a paragraph.” 
When Mr. Harold H. Smith of “Gregg 
Typing” fame read this, he said that he knew 
one, too. He was working in a newspaper 
office taking dictation direct on the typewriter 
of news “hot off the griddle” and was told 
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to make a paragraph “after every six lines”! 
Mr. Smith assures us, however, that they 
are not following this principle in the series 
of typing books he is now writing in collabora- 
tion with Mr. SoRelle. 


eOC° 
English Spelling Pilloried 


BOOKLET from the Simplified Spelling 

Soard of New York contains within its 
sixteen pages some forty or fifty verses which 
ridicule the peculiar spelling of the English 
language. Here are a few examples that we 
found quoted in the World’s Press News: 


Whenever she looks down the aisle 
She gives me a beautiful smaisle 
And of all her beaux 
I am certain she sheaux 
She likes me the best of the paisle 
* . * 
When the English tongue we speak 
Why is “break” not rhymed with “freak”? 
Will you tell why it’s true 
We say “sew” but likewise “new”? 
“Beard” by no means rhymes with “heard,” 
“Cord” is not at all like “word,” 
“Cow” is “cow” but “low” is “low,” 
“Shoe” is never rhymed with “foe.” 
And since “pay” goes well with “say” 
Why not “paid” with “said,” I pray? 
+ * * 
Said the horse as he neighed a loud neigh 
To the hound as he beighed a loud beigh 
“T don't like my oats, 
No one likes your high noats, 
So why shouldn't we both go aweigh?” 
* a OK 
A gallant young man of Duquesne 
Went home with a girl in the ruesne, 
She said with a sigh, 
“I wonder when Igh 
Shall see such a ruesne-beau aguesne?” 


fol ore) 
Another Expert Joins Staff 


[’ is a pleasure to announce that Mr. George 
W. Gaskill, former World’s Amateur 
Typewriting Champion, has joined the staff of 
the Gregg Publishing Company. 

Mr. Gaskill won the World’s Amateur 
Championship in 1922 by writing for thirty 
minutes at the net rate of 137 words a minute 
In 1923 he duplicated this record for one solid 
hour of typewriting 

For the past nineteen years, Mr. Gaskill 
has been with the Underwood Typewriter 
Company. Entering in the capacity of speed 
typist, he became an expert demonstrator, and 
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was later entrusted with supervision of the 
vast typewriting awards system inaugurated 
by that company. His activities along this 
line have taken him into every state in the 
union, conducting hundreds of county and 
state typewriting contests 

Mr. Gaskill, like his famous cousin, Mr 
Charles L. Swem, attended Rider College, and 
the former World's Amateur Typewriting 
Champion tells us that the former World's 
Champion Shorthand Writer was one of his 
big “inspirations” in those “early” days. 

For the present, Mr. Gaskill will represent 
Gregg service in New York, Connecticut, and 
New Jersey 





oO? 
A Memory System 
From the “Silent Partner” 
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The Fingers Had Not Forgotten 


(¢ NCE an Englishman, always an 
Englishman” is the expression of a 
political principle dear to the British 


heart. To me the words convey a most inter- 
esting suggestion They bring the thought 
that some things have an elemeit of perma 
nence, a long-lasting quality, that gives them 
value extending far beyond the immediate 
moment of acquisition or accomplishment 
Efforts that put one in possession of such 
enduring values are wisely spent. The passing 
of time adds to the profit. 

It should be a great encouragement to the 
shorthand student, who starts his training 
facing the fact that any practical value of his 
study can be realized only in the higher levels 
of accomplishment when real skill has been 
developed, that this skill once acquired is, like 
British citizenship, a thing of permanence and 
inalienable 


Fingers Don't Forget 


There is about skill an enduring quality 
that frequently reveals itself in unexpected 
and striking ways. A person well known to 
me was, in his younger days, a somewhat 
enthusiastic player of the mandolin. One of 
his favorite musical selections was a rather 
complex “full-harmony” composition involving 
the rapid and intricate manipulation of all 
four fingers of the left hand. In the course 
of events his use of the instrument was dis 
continued, and finally years passed without 
his even touching it. 

Now consider the significance of this: After 
years without practice, with the memory of 
the score altogether gone, picking up the old 
instrument and placing the hand in playing 
position, he found his fingers seeking their 
proper places and adjusting themselves to the 
requirements of the piece with almost, if not 
quite, all the facility and certainty they had 
ever shown! 

The fingers had not forgotten! 


rhis little experience has been used for 
illustration not because it is at all unusual 
merely because it is personal and familiar 
Skill has this quality of persistence. If you 


language with which you may be 


don’t use 
thoroughly tamiliar, for a long time, you are 
likely to find yourself unable to recall it in a 
practical way. You forget names and places 
But you don't lose the power to do things 
that have once been thoroughly implanted in 
the motor centers and “taught to the muscles, 


as we might express it 
Once “Finger-Perfect,” Always Adept 


I am not a psychologist, nor a neurologist 
nor one of the any other type of specialist 
whose particular business it is to know about 
and explain the workings of the human mind 
and body, but I hope you get the idea, for 
I can give you assurance based on personal 
experience that it is right. 

If you once thoroughly learn to use short 
hand and become really skillful in writing it, 
vou won't forget it. When you | 
your hand to swing out on the curves and 
make them as they should be made, that will 


lave trained 


end your problem in that direction. Once 
learn to put the hump in gr and it will stay 
there Acquire the “get-away” stroke, finish 


ing your outlines with confidence and snap 
and going quickly to the next one, and this 
characteristic of good writing vill always 
show in your notes. 


Get our Style Right 


Chis condition gives a mighty good reason 
for being thorough in your training and “going 
the whole route.” Go part way and the chances 
are that not only will you be so incompetent 
that you will be seriously handicapped mm try 
ing to make practical use of your accomplish 
ment, but you will fail to carry this training 
into the upper levels where real skill resides 
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and where permanence attaches itself. Get the 
shorthand you learn down to your fingers— 
they won't forget! 

As this is being written we are receiving 
every day hundreds of test papers submitted 
by enthusiastic students bent upon putting 
themselves into the skilled class. For the 
shorthand writer the O. G. A. Certificate is a 
primary measure of accomplishment. You can 
never become a skillful writer until you learn 
to write good notes. That is the aim of the 
O. G. A. It demands nothing of its members 
that is not necessary for their real success. 
Until you can write well enough to merit the 
award of the certificate, you have not acquired 
a satisfactory basis for speed practice. Re- 
member this: No writer ever became really 
expert without first developing a good style 
Speed practice based on a deficient style is 
wasted effort. 

Get your style right and the road to speed 
is open before you. A good style once acquired 
will last. Once an artist, always an artist. 


Typing Skill Persists, Too 


This principle of skill persistence applies to 
typing just as much as it does to your short- 
hand. Once you become a really skillful 
operator you will have gained an accomplish- 
ment that will be available for your use when- 
ever you want it. Perhaps after a long period 
ef inactivity you might find some loss in 
efficiency, but it would not be serious. As one 
of our girls expressed it, “Then when we are 
grandmothers we can sit down to a type- 
writer and rattle off—" anything you like. 
That is almost exactly correct. The skillful 
typist has brought the operation of the ma- 
chine into the field of automatism. The action 
is carried on practically without conscious 
mental effort. That means real skill—and 
such skill persists. 

The C. T. Program 

Now comes the question, what is best to do 
to develop this desired typing skill. The Gregg 
Writer is offering you codperation in this 
direction also. The Competent Typist testing 
program was planned to aid you in developing 
a typing skill that means practical working 
efficiency and permanent ability. 

In carrying on your typing practice, first 
be certain that your operating method is 
correct—seat yourself properly, have the 
proper adjustment of body to the machine, 
use the correct fingering, and then type. Speed 
and accuracy are the paramount objectives 
before you. The problem is a little different 


from the one you have with shorthand and 
it requires a somewhat different treatment. 
Speed in shorthand becomes, in the final 
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analysis, very much a mental problem. In- 
telligent effort will very soon put you in a 
position where your facility in execution of 
the outlines will outrun your ability to think 
what you write. The mental burden is the 
chief problem in fast writing. 

In typing the problem is, to a much greater 
degree, physical or muscular. The immediate 
aim is mainly the development of rapid and 
accurate finger-action. 

You must work for a constant acceleration 
of gait. Keep in mind that constant typing at 
an even speed has very little effect in increas- 
ing speed, except while it is still effective 
in eliminating wasted time. If you habitually 
operate the machine at 150 strokes a minute, 
which gives you a typing speed of thirty words 
a minute, you can continue practicing at this 
speed day after day with very little gain. Your 
gait must be advanced, if you hope to increase 
your output. 


Stepping Up Your Speed 


This is the principle on which the Competent 
Typist (C.T.) practice plan operates. The 
test material is published each month in the 
Gregg Writer. You should write the copy 
each month at whatever is your normal speed, 
practicing it at this speed until your action 
is smooth and accurate. Then increase the 
“tempo”—that is, work faster. If it seems ~ 
necessary, divide the matter into short sec- 
tions and practice them separately until you 
can maintain this increased tempo throughout. 
Make this increase in speed of finger-action 
something definite, say twenty-five strokes a 
minute, and hold to that speed until you have 
definitely advanced your normal writing gait. 
Continue this plan from month to month and 
it will not be long until you will find yourself 
in the expert class. 

You should have a typing speed of sixty 
words or better when you enter a business 
office. Such a speed will class you with the 
better workers and give you a proper founda- 
tion for advancement. The C. T. program 
carried out faithfully while you are in school 
will give you this speed in typing 


An Interesting Test 


If you are not already working for the 
C. T. awards that mark the 60- and 70-word 
goals, start with the interesting copy on 
page 394 that we found in the February issue 
of the MacMurray College Radio. It was 
used in their typing classes—dictated direct 
to the machine—and one of the girls, Miss 
Ruth Lawrence, made an accuracy record of 
99 per cent on the article. Can you? 
C. T. means speed with accuracy, and once 
a competent typist, a/ways a competent typist! 
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a 
SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to 
encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted 
to those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure a copy 
that represents your best work. If the 
specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will 
be sent you. Otherwise your work will 
be returned with suggestions and criti- 
cisms and you may try again. To secure 
approval, notes must be correct in theory, 
accurate in proportion and execution, free 
in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of su- 
pester excellence. O. G. A. members may 
yecome candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit. A circular about this 
certificate and how to secure it will be 
sent you on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, and 
fifty cents each application for the Cer- 
tificate of Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional or- 
po of the artists in typewriting. 

t is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 

Junior Membership is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in school or 
by himself who is able to pass the Junior 
test. 

Senior Membership is open to all 
typists whether attending school or not 
who have reached a speed of at least 
forty words a minute in general “plain” 
copying. Senior tests must be acoom- 
panied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed. Each 
part of the O. A. T. membership tests 
should be typed on a separate sheet. 

Competent Typist Awards: The 
basis for these awards is the Typewriting 
Speed Test appearing in each issue. This 
test, as well as the O. A. T. tests, may 
be practiced as much as desired, but 
specimens submitted for C. T. awards 
must represent ten minutes’ writing at 
40 or more net words a minute and ac- 
cording to International Contest Rules. 
Each specimen must be certified by a 
teacher as to correct timing, and must 
contain not more than five errors. 

Typewriting Progress Certificate: 
Candidates writing 40 or more net words 
a minute will receive the Typewriting 
Progress Certificate indicating the speed 
attained. 

Competent Typist Pin: Those writing 
at 60 or more net words a minute will be 
awarded the gold Competent Typist Pin. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each membershi 
and speed test submitted for an award. 
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G. A 
O. G. A. 
(This copy can be written by any student who 
mupleted the first eight Chapters of the Manual.) 


Here is another message from 
“Letters from Famous People” to 
try your hand on for the April 
test. See how well you can put 
this advice of Will Allen Drom- 
goole’s into shorthand. 


You and I, and all bread-winners in this 
great battle of life, are fighting, and must 
always fight, together; soldiers, comrades 
against a common enemy, for a common 
victory—success through skill. 

[his is the Business Age of the world; 


the time when men and women, alike, must 


grapple life and master it, or be conquered 
by it 

Also, it is the Age of Opportunity; when 
the trained and skillful can do almost what- 
ever they will; when, without this training, 
achievement is difficult and uncertain, to say 
the least. 

Stick to the training; go on: grow on 
To go on is to grow on. To stand still is to 
perish 


©. 4.2. 


Junior Test 


This appeal to Put Life Into 
Dead Dollars will give you some- 
thing to think about as well as to 
practice this month. See if you 
can make a qualifying specimen of 
your first copy! 


Normally, we do a total business in the 
United States of between 80 to 90 billion 
dollars per year. And we do it with ap 
proximately five billion dollars of cash, 
which represents our total of money in 
circulation 

Thus, you see, each dollar makes about 
17 round trips a year; in other words each 
dollar in circulation does $17 worth of 
business. 

This is why the recent report of the com- 
mittee on unemployment relief lays such 
stress on the matter of hoarded money 

A few weeks ago, before the formation 
of the National Credit Corporation, it was 
estimated that one billion dollars had been 
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The Competent Typist Speed Test 


We are having hard times here in America, especially in Texas. The 
streets are full of automobiles, going, as Will Rogers says, “nowhere in 
particular but in a great hurry to get there.” The highways! are so crowded 
and all are in such haste that one is lucky to get home, once he is in the 
throng, without being run over—or under. Times are so hard that it is 
almost impossible to find a parking? place; indeed, we have only one car to 
every three persons in the state! Now if times were not so hard we might 
each one have an automobile. 

Yes, we are surely “up against it.” Why! we saw a girl® downtown last 
week so poor that she had no stockings on—and it was a very cold day. 
Of course, to thousands of girls in Texas, it is almost unbelievable that 
one should have no silk stockings'—but to have none at all—! 

And that’s not all. Times are so hard that cigarettes increased only five 
million packages in the state during last year, whereas, everyone knows that 
the consumption actually® should have increased twice that much—and 
would have had times not been so hard. 

Another thing: We were able to find a seat at the movie theatre only 
after waiting twenty minutes. And the drug® stores got along without 
having to install two extra fountains, which shows how hard the times really 
are. However, they have an extra showcase for every sort of lip-stick, two 
extra racks for magazines,’ and a lunch counter with full equipment. 

And to make things worse, practically every vacant lot in America has 
a golf course or a parking lot on it; and yet, as we have said, it is almost 
impossible® to find room on the streets, or even in a closed lot while attend- 
ing the theatre, a ball game, or other amusement and just must have a parking 
space. I tell you it is a terrible condition. Really,” Hoover should do 
something about it! 

Then too, a law should be passed requiring the hot-dog stands to keep 
on hand a sufficient supply of food to feed the crowds. There should also 
be more helpers!” at the filling stations. This thing of having to wait five 
minutes to buy three gallons of gasoline to get “nowhere in a hurry” is 
outrageous! And this way of building grandstands, movie theatres,'! 
stadiums, and other places of amusement only half large enough to seat the 
crowds is downright silly. Hoover might do something about that, too. 

Yes, times are hard! The grocer can hardly sell’? flour, meal or bacon 
because it takes all his time to sell canned fruit, canned meat, canned soup, 
canned applesauce, and canned everything else under the sun. The dry- 
goods merchants are crying because'* their bolts of ginghams, muslins, 
and denims remain on their shelves, while the clerks must use all their 
time in selling rayons, silks, and ready-made clothing. The hardware dealers 
have no demand for plows, wagons, wire fencing,'* nails, etc., but they can- 
not supply the demand for radios, electric cleaners, percolators, clocks, 
toasters, lamps, curling irons, cigarette lighters, etc., hunting!® and fishing 
equipment and kindred supplies; we heard them say recently that they were 
making quite a run with mechanical bread slicers to the bakers. 

But after all maybe there will come some compensation.'* Maybe we will 
learn discrimination in spending. Maybe luxuries, worldly pleasures, and 
selfish interests will be forgotten—at least for a time—and that we shall 
spend on more worthwhile!’ things. 

But—just so surely as history is true, unless we get back to God we are 
in for a real, honest-to-goodness, old-fashioned hard time in America! 
(3,653 strokes) —F rom the “Restoration Herald.” 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 
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withdrawn from banks and put into stock None of us uld lke to think that we are 4 
ngs, under mattresses, buried in the ground personally responsible 1m ing out of 1] 
or placed in safe deposit boxes Hoarded work and for his wife cl en sufferin ; 
money from want. Yet every man or woman who its 
hat hoarded billion in cash, on the basis hoarding $235 is depriving some other man o1 i 
of 17 dollars’ worth of business for each woman of a year’s work i 
dollar in circulation represented seventeen No one is asking us to spend our savings 
billion dollars less business activity per yea in order to bring back good times. But the 
in Our country And seventeen billion dollars President's committee is asking us to make 
worth of business means approximately four our savings work for us and give work to 
million jobs somebody else 
Senior Test 
The announcement of the imerican Society tor { mime? hid wfion reminds 
that it is a long time since we had a “travel” test. You may want to write this matt ? 
in folder form instead of making separate pages for Parts | and 11. In tabulating thi | 
data for Part Il, arrange the cities by country if you have an atlas handy; tt will giv 
you a good “geographical” as well as typographical exer f ; 
Part I—Tue Economica Way to Evroprt 
There is no real economy in travel without budget Whichever one you select, you may : 
efhcient planning and management. You may be assured that it offers the most interesting . 
go abroad on a “shoe-string” and yet be possible use of the time spent abroad, that it 
wasteful if your arrangements do not provide provides comfortable accommodation on ex ft 
adequate comfort and include all that is most cellent trans-Atlantic liners, good hotels at 1" 
worth seeing along the route you follow all points and truly comprehensive programs 
Our “Popular Tours” method has become of sightseeing. There is no skimping ot those 
the choice of thousands of travelers because things that make travel thoroughly enjoyable 
it guarantees full value for every dollar spent “Popular Tours” provides the real Economical 
The itineraries are planned by experts familiar Way to Europe, consistent with the standard 
with every detail of routes and transportation of comfort and service American travelers 
in the Old World. The largest travel organi- demand. Do not delay making your reserva : 
zation in existence provides an _ unrivalled tions. Our parties are limited to thirty per 
service throughout Europe sons each, and reservations are completely 
You will find in this booklet itineraries booked weeks in advance. Make sure ot ’ 
covering every practical route of travel—tours accommodations today (Supply man / 
that conform to the most modest vacation address / te rT mpany.) 
- 
i 
Part Il ; 
LIST OF HOTELS 
Members of these Popular Tours will be accommodated at the hotels specified below or at 
similar establishments 
AMSTERDAM.--Suisse GLASGOW (ram MONTREUX Be Rivage 
Krasnopolsky GOTHENBURG Save MOSCOW Grand 
ASSISI-—-Suhasix GRANGE-OVER-SANDS MUNICH I paischerhof, 
ANTWERP Queen's Grange Wagner, Der Reichsadler 
AVIGNON Grand THE HAGU E-—V ictori NAPLES-—Metropole et Ville, 7 
BELLAGIO— Splendide HARROGATE Prince of Wa Di wiors ’ 
BERGEN~—-Rosenkrantz HELSINGFORS--Kam: NICE es Princes 
BERLIN Prinz Wilhelm Ht NT INGDON Old Bridg NURNBERG— W urtembergerhof 
BERNE Baeren INTERLAKEN Du La OBERAMMERGAU Private 
BOLZANO Post and Europe National esen 
BRUSSELS —Terminus, Cecil INNSBRUCK Kreid eh 
BU DAPEST—Continental JERUSALEM—< N OX FORD—Clarendor 
CAIRO National KESWICK Lodore PARIS Ree , 
CHESTER—Westminster KILLARNEY— Lake pa ee ee ye 
COLOGNE—Minerva LEAMINGTON— Claret PENRITH —— oe 
COPENHAGEN—Kong LENINGRAD~ Euroy« OM eae 
Frederick LINCOLN—Saracen’s He ROME—Beau_ Site, Bostor 
COR K— Metropole LONDON—Belgravia, Howard Metropole, Savoy 
COVENTRY—-King's Head Somerset, Berners, York STOCKHOLM Atlantic . 
DRESDEN—Bristo LOU RDES— Metropole VENICE—Regina, Grand Hote 
DUBLIN—Jury’s LUCERNE—Cecil et Monares 
EDINBURGH Mackenzie 5 LUGANO Continental Beau VIENNA -H ammerand 
FLORENCE—Minerva, Florence Regard WARSAW- Bristol 
and Washington MAINZ-—Holland WILESBADEN—Nizza 
FRANKFORT—Prinz Heinric! MARSEILLES— Grand WINDERMERE— Riggs 
GENOA—Grand des Princes MILAN—Par« YORK-- White Swat 


All clubs of test papers should be accompanied 
expedite checking and insure accuracy 
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by a typewritten list of names to 
in making out certificates. 
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Fountain Pen 


Gladys Mickow, Proviso 
Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois 

Annette B Leclere, High 
School, Lowell, Massachu- 
setts 

Pheral Dyer, Allen High 
School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


Pearl Pin 


Anna Crilley, Blessed Sacra 
ment Convent, Newark, 
New Jersey 


Emerald Pin 


Lorraine MeGreer, High 
School, Antigo, Wisconsin 

Daisy Snyder, Stevens Hich 
School, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 

Melmie Aho, High School, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 

Olga Nelson, High School, 
South Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


Cold Pin 


Lydia Bartell, Lotheran Hig! 
School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Melba Racine, High School 
Shenandoah, Towa 

Georgiana Racster and Cleo 
Cowman, Tlinols State 
Normal University, 
Normal, Tllinols 

Margaret Fletcher, High 
School, Brookfield, 

Missourt 

Elizabeth Vietor, St Mary's 
Commercial High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Silver Pin 
Stella Levert, High School, 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
Christian Blomenstein, High 
School, Enola, Pennsylvania 
Carmine Miller, Drake Co! 
lege, Newark, New Jersey 


Lillian Warner, Fremont High ¢ 


School, Los Angeles, 
California 

Doris Cobb, Los Angeles 
Junior College, Les 
Angeles, California 

Mildred Masek, The Business 
Institute, Detroit, 
Michigan 

June Darrough, Community 
High School, Sheldon, 
Tl inots 

Evelyn Hermann, High 
Sehool, South Haven, 
Michigan 

Frances Glenn Carroll, FE. © 
Glass High School, 
Lynehburg, Virginia 

Walter Minier, High Schoo! 
Port Clinton, Ohio 

Dorothy J. Biel, Chicago 
Christian High School, 
Chicago, L!linots 

Angela Phillips, Girls’ Com 
merelal Service School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Grace V. Feather, State 
Teachers College, Blooms 
burg, Pennsylvania 


Bronze Pin 


Marie Kessler, Sacred Heart 
Commercial School, Colum- 
bus, Ohle 

Abbie Dunning, High School, 
Brunswick, Maine 
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Hazel Oxvburn, High School, 
Freeport, Ulinets 

Marguerite Ettenger, Shore 
High Scheel, Euclid, Ohio 


Elizabeth Odle, High Sehool, 
West Frankfort, Illinois 
Syivia Allen, High School 

Westbrook, Maine 


Plate for the February 
O.G.A. Test 
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Rose Mary Mosshammer, St. 
Peter's School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 

Mabel Hacker, Junior-Senior 
High School, Martinsville, 
Indiana 

Elizabeth Niisate, Lincoln 
High School, Los Angeles, 
California 

Camille Popp, High School, 
Dundee, Tilinois 


Jeanette Proffer, Township 
High School, Belleville, Ili- 
nois 

Myrieen Foreman, Union 
High School, Milton 
Junction, Wisconsin 

Myrna Winter, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Manhattan, 
Kansas 

Frances Ptich, High School, 
Roundup, Montana 
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Frances Bishop, Hickman 
High School, Columbia, 
Missouri 

EK. Craciun, West High 
School, Cleveland, Onio 

Rose M. Roman, St. Vincent's 
Technical School, Buffalo, 
New York 

Betty Boswell, Community 
High School, Tamms, 
Illinois 

Ada Aramini, Drake College 
Newark, New Jersey 

Fern Amundson, Humboldt 
College, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Clarence Dykes, Kinman Busi 
ness University, Spokane, 
Washington 

Stella Kraysik, Western 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Mavis Coston, High School, 
Carmi, Illinois 

Bernice E. Moosmann, School 
Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Washington, Missouri 

Anna Vejlupek, Lincoln High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mildred MeDevitt, High 
School, Urbana, Illinois 

Mergarita Alvarez, St. Mary 
of the Pines, Chatawa, 
Mississippi 

Ruth G. Courtright, High 
School, Newton, New Jersey 

Ruth Rohloff, St Mary's 
Convent, Menasha, 
Wiseonsin 

Viola Jackson, Memorial 
High School, Lawrence, 
Kansas 

Eleanor Bethi, Union High 
School, Benwood, West 
Virginia 

Philip Prokeopchuk, High 
School, Hempstead, 

New York 

Marie R. D’Eon, St. Ambrose 
Convent, Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, Canada 

Mary Gene Meek, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming 

Katherine Allebach, High 
School, Collegeville, 
Pennsylvania 

Margaret D. Ackland, Frank 
Wiggins Trade School, Los 
Angeles, California 

Alyanda Sains, High School, 
Nogales, Arizona 

Rosemary Hemes, The Busi- 
ness Institute, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Edward M. Earsom, High 
School, Butler, Missouri 

Barbara Cileciorka, St. Jo- 
seph's Academy, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin 

Lucile Johnson, Hononegah 
High School, Rockton, 
Illinois 

Charlotte E. Koallick, Old 
Colony School, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Helen Durako, High School, 
Riverton, Mlinois 

Elva Cooper, High School, 
Wausau, Wisconsin 

Edithlee Eddings, High 
Sehool, Sesser, Tilinois 

June Dowd and Yoshiko 
Masuda, McClymonds High 
School, Oakland, California 

Fern Moog, High School, 
Bryan, Ohio 

Margaret Lee Detwiler, High 
Sehool, Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania 

(Continued on page 400) 
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Am. Society for Commercial Education 


Announces Details Regarding 





International Congress for 
Commercial Education xf 
and Procedure to Attend 


London, July, 1932 


cial Education” is the name of the 

American chapter of the Interna- 
tional Society for Commercial Education. The 
American organization was formed tempo- 
rarily on September 2, 1929, at Amsterdam, 
Holland, by the American delegation to the 
International Congress for Commercial Edu- 
cation in order to provide for full American 
participation at that congress. It was neces- 
sary at that congress for each national dele- 
gation to organize, with a chairman who would 
serve as spokesman and who automatically 
became one of the vice presidents of the 
international society. 


oT ca American Society for Commer- 


Objectives 


On April 16, 1931, a permanent organiza- 
tion was formed, constitution adopted, and 
officers elected. The plan of the organizing 
committee was to avoid duplicating objectives 
of existing commercial education associations. 
The constitution, which can be amended at 
any meeting, emphasizes in its objectives the 
promotion of the International Society for 
Commercial Education and American par- 
ticipation in the International Congresses for 
Commercial Education. The objectives of the 
international society are: 

1. To codrdinate the existing national associations 
and other institutions, public or private, which are 
interested in the promotion of business education; 

2. To organize international meetings and con- 
gresses; 

3. To arrange for international courses for com- 
mercial expansion and the study of languages; 

4. To discuss questions of general interest bearing 
on business education; 

5. To institute a central information office; 

6. To issue a review and other publications on 
commercial education; 

7. To distribute to newspapers and periodicals in- 
formation regarding the development of business edu- 
cation in various countries; 

8. To encourage educational tours and visits; 

9. To codperate with other associations and official 
institutions aiming at the development of economic, 
technical, and linguistic education. 


Membership 


Any individual, library, institution, or 
organization interested in commercial educa- 
tion is eligible to membership. The annual 
membership fee to individuals and libraries 





is $2. The collective membership fee for 
institutions and organizations is $10. The in- 
dividual membership fee entitles an individual 
to one invitation, whereas the collective mem- 
bership fee entitles the institution or organi- 
zation to three invitations to the International 
Congress for Commercial Education and to 
the International Economic Course. The in- 
dividual membership fee entitles the holder to 
one copy each of the special reports and issues 
of the International Review for Commer- 
cial Education, which is published quarterly. 


Officers 


The present officers of the American Society 
are: Dr. John Robert Gregg, The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York, New York, 
president; Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, Director of 
Educational Activities and Public Relations, 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 
vice president; John O. Malott, Specialist in 
Commercial Education, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., secretary-treasurer; Dr. 
Thomas H. Healy, Assistant Dean, School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., director of Educational 
Tours. 

The term of office of the present officers 
will expire at the next election, which, accord- 
ing to the constitution, must be held within 
ninety days after the close of the next Inter- 
national Congress or prior to October 31, 
1932. The constitution provides also for a 
Board of Directors. 


International Congress for Commercial 
Education, 1932 


The important objective of the American 
Society at present is to provide information 
for teachers and directors of business educa- 
tion in the secondary schools and higher in- 
stitutions regarding the International Con- 
gress for Commercial Education and to 
arrange for American participation in that 
congress. Before the World War such con- 
gresses were held at Bordeaux (1886), Paris 
(1889), Bordeaux (1895), London (1896), 
Antwerp (1898), Venice (1899), Paris (1900), 
Milan (1906), Vienna (1910), and Budapest 
(1913). 
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The only International Congress for Com- 
mercial Education held since the war, was 
called by the Netherlands Government and 
held in Amsterdam, Holland, in 1929. Thirty- 
eight nations were represented by 750 dele- 
gates. The United States, for the first time, 
was Officially represented at an international 
congress on business education. The Ameri- 
can delegation was most enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of such congresses and has con- 
stantly urged that American teachers of busi- 
ness subjects take a more active interest in the 
international aspects of their profession 

The high esteem in which the 1932 congress 
is being held officially, educationally, and in 
international relations is evidenced by the 
February 1, 1932, announcement in the Daily 
Telegraph of London that the Prince of Wales 
will address the congress and serve as Patron 


Official Invitation to the Congress 


Early in February, 1932, our Federal 
Government received from the Government of 
Great Britain an invitation to participate in 
the International Economic Course, July 14-21, 
1932, and in the International Congress for 
Commercial Education to be held at the 
Imperial Institute, London, England, July 
25-29, 1932. Similar invitations were extended 
other nations. The United States accepted 
the invitation and began at once to make 
plans for American participation 

The American Society for Commercial Edu- 
cation, which is the American chapter of the 
International Society for Commercial Educa- 
tion, sponsoring the congresses, was requested 
to submit suggestions to the organizing com- 
mittee in London for the organization of the 
congress, topics to be discussed, and the names 
of Americans to discuss the topics as they 
relate to our problems and practices in busi- 
ness education. The suggestions for the 
organization of the congress and topics to be 
discussed have been forwarded to the proper 
authorities in Great Britain; the names of 
Americans to discuss the topics will be for- 
warded as soon as the American Society 
knows who plan to attend the congress. It will 
be necessary, however, for the American 
Society to submit reasonably soon the names 
of Americans suggested for the program. It 
is hoped, therefore, that all who plan to attend 
the congress will write the secretary at an 
early date. 

The official invitation from Great Britain 
reads in part as follows: 


The object of the congress is to bring together men 
and women who are taking part or are interested in 
the development of commercial education throughout 
the world for the purpose of discussing, in the light 
of the knowledge gained from actual experience, the 
operation of fundamental principles. 
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The congress will be concerned with the education 
and training of all types and grades of those engaged 
in commerce whether destined for positions of high 
responsibility in which decisions of far-reaching im- 
portance have to be made, or engaged mainly in the 
task of carrying out these decisions intelligently 
and well. 


The fee for attending the congress is one 
guinea (about five dollars), and may be paid 
at time of registration or at the congress. 

Topics to be discussed will be of interest 
and benefit to teachers in the secondary schools 
and higher institutions. A very elaborate 
program for the entertainment of the dele 
gates has been arranged and additional social 
events are being planned. Preliminary an- 
nouncements regarding the topics, speakers, 
social events, and excursions will be available 
prior to the time of sailing from the United 
States, but the details of the final program 
will not be available until the delegates 
register at the congress. 


International Economic Course, 1932 


The official invitation to the United States 
has been received and accepted to participate 
in the International Economic Course which 
will be held at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, London, England, next July and im 
mediately prior to the congress. A portion 
of the announcement of the economic course 
is as follows: 

The object of the course is to provide a brief but 
comprehensive account of the major industrial and 
commercial organizations of Great Britain. Indus- 
trially, such industries as textile and shipping wil! 
be described; commercially, the Chambers of Com 
merce, the Department of Overseas Trade, and the 
Empire Marketing Board. There will he lectures on 
the important contribution to industry of the state 
aided scientific research departments. The lectures 
will be illustrated by Visits to offices, stores, factories, 
works, docks, laboratories, and educational institu 
tions. They will be delivered in English by leading 
authorities in their subjects and the whole course will 
he so designed as to give in the space of a few days 
a broad but searching review of the salient factors 
in British industry and commerce 


The fee for attending the Economic Course 
is three guineas (about fifteen dollars) and 
may be paid at time of registration or at time 
of arrival at the course. 


Educational Tours to Europe and to 
the Congress 


Since the organization of this society com- 
mercial teachers generally have been very 
much interested in the educational tour in 
connection with the London Congress, for 
which undergraduate and graduate credit will 
be given. The broad details of the educational 
features are listed below. 

Arrangements are now being completed 
with certain American educational institutions 
for the allowance of the proper credit in con- 
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nection with these educational tours. The 
Georgetown University School of Foreign 
Service has already announced that it will 
allow 8 semester hours credit for those who 
fill the usual requirements. For those who 
may wish to attend the lectures without credit, 
a goodly portion of these lectures will be avail- 
able without the payment of any tuition fee. 

In order to assure the commercial teachers 
of satisfactory accommodations at reasonable 
rates, certain specifications regarding the tour 
were made. A very low price for the tour was 
obtained because the Society requested com- 
petitive bids and assured the tour companies 
that a reasonable number of persons would 
take the trip. 

Three tours to the Congress and the Eco- 
nomic Course have been planned by the 
Society. All tours start from and return to 
New York. All leave New York on Satur- 
day, July 9, two days after the close of the 
Department of Business Education meeting 
of the National Education Assocfation at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Tour No. 1, which is for thirty days, costs 
$317. Tour No. 2, a thirty-eight day tour to 
England and France, costs $385. 

The only tour for which university credit 
has been planned to date is Tour No. 3. This 
is a fifty-one day tour to England, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Switzer- 
land, and Arrange- 
ments are being made for lectures en route 
Americans who are 


France, costing $560. 


to and from Europe by 
recognized authorities and university instruc 
tors in their respective fields. For those who 
desire academic credits, the educational courses 
will require attendance at the Economic 
Course, at the Congress, and at the miscel- 
laneous lectures given en route and in Europe 
Outstanding authorities in the countries to be 
visited will deliver a series of well-selected 
lectures in English 

In order to arrange systematic courses 
appropriate for academic credit in American 
universities and colleges, the American So- 
ciety has appointed as Director of the Edu- 
cational Tour, Dr. Thomas H. Healy, 
Assistant Dean of the Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service. Dr. Healy, who 
was an official delegate of the United States 
Government at the last International Congress, 
is an outstanding authority on foreign trade 
and international relations. The course which 
will be offered for credit is under the general 
title of “Comparative Commercial Educa- 
tion—A Study of the Problems aid Prac- 
tices of Commercial Education in European 
Countries.” The course will be a composite 
of the lectures on the steamer, the Economic 
Course at London, the work of the Congress 
itself, and the special additional lectures which 
ire being arranged in the countries to be 
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visited. Among the lectures to be given on 
the steamer there will be one or more on the 
topic of “International Relations with Special 
Stress on International Commerce and Educa- 
tion for Business’; this series will be under 
the supervision of Dr. Healy. In order to 
enable the members of the tour to have a 
better general background, other courses are 
being projected on “Economic Problems of 
Europe,” “Economic Geography of Europe,” 
and similar topics. In the principal European 
cities to be visited there will be addresses on 
economic matters and the problems of com 
mercial education by outstanding European 
authorities 

It is generally believed that 1932 is a most 
opportune time to arrange for such an educa- 
tional tour. This is the first time since 1896 
that the International Congress for Commer 
cial Education and the International Economic 
Course have been held in an English-speaking 
country. Furthermore, this is the first time 
that appropriate educational credit tours have 
been planned specifically for teachers of eco 
nomics and business subjects. 


Circulars of Information 


Important developments about the Congress 
are announced almost daily The Society, 
therefore, has adopted the plan of issuing 
circulars of information regarding these de 
velopments 
tributed first to members of the Society and, 
second, as long as the supply lasts, to inter- 


These circulars will be dis 


ested persons, institutions, and organizations 
The following circulars have been prepared 
and are ready for distribution: 


1. Announcement of American Society for Com 
mercial Education 
2. Suggested Organizatior und Topics for Inter 
national Congress for Commercial F 


3. International Congress for Commercial Educa 


tion, London, 1932 (prelin mary ant incement) 

4. International Economic Course, I 1 1932 
(prelimir iry announcement) 

5. Educational Tour to Europe and International 


Congress for Commercial Education, 1932 (preliminary 
announcement ) 

6. Procedure to Attend the International Congress 
for Commercial Education and International Economic 
Course 

7. Announcement of Tour Compar 


Procedure 


1. Individuals should send $2.00, and insti 
tutions and organizations, $10.00, preferably 
by post-office money order or check payable 
to J. O. Malott, secretary-treasurer. The 
secretary-treasurer will arrange for the mem 
bers to receive (a) invitations to and regis 
tration blanks for the International Congress 
for Commercial Education and International 
Economic Course; (b) present and subsequent 
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circulars of information on the Congress, 
Economic Course, Educational Tour, etc. ; and 
(c) folder regarding cost of tour, schedule 
of tour, etc. 

2. Send registration card for International 
Congress for Commercial Education to Sec- 
retary, International Congress for Commercial 
Education, 3 Endsleigh Strect, W. C. 1, 
London, England, and notify Secretary- 
Treasurer Malott that you have registered for 
the Congress. 

3. Send registration card for International 
Economics Course to Secretary, International 
Congress for Commercial Education, 3 Ends- 
leigh Street, W. C. 1, London, England, and 
notify Secretary-Treasurer Malott that you 
have registered for the Economic Course. 

4. Write Department of State, Washington, 
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D. C., for “Essential Requirements When 
Making Application for Passport” and “Pass- 
port and Visé Information.” 

5. Arrange with the tour company for ac- 
commodations in accordance with directions 
in circular of information No. 7. 

6. In the event you wish to go as a delegate 
of a commercial or general education associa- 
tion, educational institution, chamber of com- 
merce, trade association, newspaper, or other 
publication, etc., obtain the appointment by 
direct communication with the organization 
which you wish to represent. 

Communications can be addressed to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. O. Malott, 224 South 
Walnut Street, Clarendon, Virginia.—From 
Circular of Information No. 1, Feb. 13, 1932, 
American. Soctety for Commercial Education. 











Beatrice Mayer, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinots 

Symeta Zimmerman, High 
School, Ashland, Kansas 

Dorothy Schurr, Clay Center 
Community High School, 
Clay Center, Kansas 


Gold Pin 


Alfred Andrese, Olney Town- 
ship High School, Olney, 
TilInots 

Elizabeth Brittingham, 
Wicomico High School, 
Salisbury, Maryland 

Merion Bell, High School, 
Lead, South Dakota 

Margaret Lyell, High Sehool, 
Beaumont, Texas 


Silver Pin 


Elma Brunsch, Lutheran High 
School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Eloise Baldwin, Fremont 
County Vocational High 
School, Lander, Wyoming 


Bronze Pin 


Josephine Messick, High 
Seheol, Bradley, Illinots 





Club Prize Awards 


(Concluded from page 396) 


Marjorie Martin, Tllinols 
State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinots 

Mary Ellen Chasey, High 
School, Asbury Park, 
New Jersey 

Ann Carlson, High School, 
Portage, Pennsylvania 


Isabel Diemert, St. Rose In- 
dustrial Sehool, Portland, 
Oregon 

Dolores Schiee, Catholic High 
School, Towson, Maryland 

Stella Harder, St. Mary of the 
Assumption School, Mana- 
yunk, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Marien Bolstein, High School, 
Highland, Illinots 

Donnie Pellino, High School, 
Marseilles, Illinois 

Nathalie Kemper, St. Joseph 
School, Peru, Illinois 

Gwendolyn White, Community 
High School, Sheldon, 
Dilinols 

Mery Henry, St. Charles’ 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Anna Dranginis, Community 
High School, West 
Frankfort, Illinois 

W. H. Tao, Gregg Shorthand 
School, Tientsin, China 





Martha Jane MeComack, 
Union High School, 
Whittier, California 

Nelle Zurles, Farmington 
High School, Unionville, 
Connecticut 

Katherine Strahl, Mereyhurst 
College, Erie, Pennsylvan's 


Awards 


Levi A. Herrold and Charles 
Walter, High School, 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 

Alleen Ritchie, Southern Bros 
Business University, 
Miami, Florida 

Mary E. Armstrong, Regina 
High School, Norwood, 
Ohte 

Fannie Sharff, Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois 

Gertrude Hilts, Senior High 
School, Keokuk, lowa 

Margaret FE. Liptak, St. 
Joseph Hill Academy, 
Arrochar Park, Staten 
Island, New York 

Charles O'Brien, High School, 
Wellsville, Ohio 

Merton Rice, High School, 
Amery, Wisconsin 

Dorothy Terstegge, St. An- 
thony School, Effingham, 
Tilinois 

Sadie Gold, High School, 
Wethersfield, Connecticut 











Helen Carbrey, St. Joseph's i 
High School, Denver, Le 
Colorado 

Jane Horvath, Central High 
School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Barbara Wilhelm, St. Peter's 
Commercial High School, 

Newark, New Jersey ; 


Henry Dalbee, High School, 
Oxford, Massachusetts 

Irene Kraus, St. Isidore High 
School, Farmersville, 
Til inois 

Mary Ida Humphries, Glen- 
bard High School, Glen 
Ellyn, Ilinots 

Seton Malaney, St. James p 
School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Lorraine Graf, St. Anthony 
School, Chicago, Llinois 

Dorris Houck, High School, 
Denton, Montana 

Berniece Campbell, St. Agnes 
Academy, Kanses City, 
Missouri 

Rita F. MeGrath, High School, 
North Attleboro, Massa- 
chusetts 

Betty Ruth Krebs, High 
School, Mason City, 
Towa 

Tielen Minow, Tigh School, 
Tyndall, South Dekota 
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Twenty Forms for Sixteen Spaces 
But They'll All Fit In If You Put Them in the Right Place 
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Key to Last Month's “Talent Teaser 
(The missing im the plate ave italicized here.) When the good humers exceeds the bad humors the 
man was cheerful and happy, but when the | 
It was formerly believed by physicians that the humors exceeded the good he was what we would cal 
human body contained fluids that influenced the dis nowadays a grouct 


position These fluids the dociors called “humors.” The old theory of humors has long since gone 
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into the discard along with many other things that 
people once believed, but the word “humor” stili 
remains in the language to remind us of the old belief. 

And although we no longer believe that one’s mental 
state is influenced by mysterious fluids, or humors, 
it is quite certain that the condition of one’s health 
has a powerful influence on one’s disposition. 

The man who can eat three square meals a day 
and digest them without discomfort, who sleeps 
soundly at night, and who has a job, should radiate 
good humor—and he generally does. Cheerfulness is 
the normal condition of the healthy human being. 
When you ought to be happy, but are not, the chances 
are you are ill and don’t know it. 

When you find yourself getting annoyed over trivial 
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things, inclined to find fault with others and to 
sympathize with yourself, take a good brisk walk, 
or some other form of exercise, to get your blood 
circulating. 

Good humor brings sunshine into the home and 
factory. We do our best work when we are happy, 
and those around us are happy. Good humor enables 
us to ride over the bumps that are inevitable in every 
business and keep smiling 

Let’s cultivate good humor, because the possession 
of it makes us and everyone with whom we come in 
contact feel better. And if we find ourselves getting 
grouchy, let’s go to a doctor without delay and find 
out what it is that is feeding poison into our systems 

Cannery Notes. 


oOo 


Finding Fine Feathers 


(Concluded from page 368) 


unsuspecting males this evening. (Chuckling.) 
I'm so excited I can hardly wait. 
(Tom shows interest, too.) 
Jesste: Now, Fred, don’t be like that! 
If you’d had as hard a time as I have— 
Frep: Yes, I know, dear, if I'd had as hard 
a time as you have, I’d have passed out 
long ago. 
(Alice enters, followed by Rosette.) 
Rosette: Dinner is served. 
(Exeunt) 
CURTAIN 


Scene IV 


(Same as Scene Il]. Men enter the room, 
having finished dinner.) 


OM: I'd much rather stay at home tonight 
and have a good game of Bridge than 
go to anybody’s concert. 

Frep: Yes, that comes nearer my ideal of 
a pleasant evening. But that, of course, is 
out of the question on this auspicious night— 
Jess’s new suit and everything! 

Tom: Oh, I hadn't thought of suggesting 
it seriously. Where’s the evening paper? 
(Looking around for it) I didn’t have time 
to look at it before I left the office. Rosette, 
do you know where the evening paper is? 

Rosette (coming to the door): Oh, yes, 
Mr. Gray, I'll get it. (Disappears and returns 
with the paper.) The cook wanted to see it 
a minute. 

Tom: Hope she isn’t thinking of leaving us. 
Wasn't the Want Ads she was interested in, 
was it? 

Rosette: Oh, no, Monsieur, tomorrow's 
her afternoon off, you know, and she wanted 
to sec what bargains are offered. 


Tom: Of course—I might have known— 
the “eternal feminine”! Here, Fred, have a 
section. (Hands Fred a part of the paper 
Both read, making comments from time to 
time on what they see in the paper—baseball 
scores, etc.) 

(Enter women dressed ready for the 
concert. The men at first pretend not to 
see them.) 

Tom (finally); Well, well, look who's 
here! (Looking at Jessie) Mrs. Vanderbilt, 
isn’t it? 





(Both men rise.) 

Frep: All that in one day? How come? 

Jessie (delighted): Yes sir, all this in one 
day! Alice took me to the store where she 
buys all her clothes and they sold me all this 
(gestures include the new outfit from head 
to foot). How do you like me? 

Frep: I like you fine! (Starting toward 
her with arms outstretched.) 

Jesste (pushing him back): Oh, I don’t 
mean that! I mean how do I look? 

Frep: Oh, is that what you mean? Pardon 
my stupidity. You look like a million dollars 

Tom: I'll say so, too! 

Auice: Oh, I’m so glad you both approve. 

Tom: Approve? How could we help it? 

Jesse (to Fred): How much do you sup- 
pose all these cost? 

Frep (breathlessly): It frightens me to 
think of it! 

Jessrze: You needn't be frightened, for it 
really wasn’t so much.. (Whispers the price 
to him.) It’s just the combination that gives 
the Ritzy look. That salesperson knows her 
business—that’s all—and I'll never buy any- 
where else but at Jonleyson’s as long as I live! 


CURTAIN 


[4 collection of three other Plays for Salesmanship Classes, written by Miss Fortney, has been published in 
pamphict form—‘Tweo Sales,” 


“Retailing, Then and Now,” and “Impressions and Impressions.’’] 
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“I'm in a Hurry” 


(Continued from page 388) 
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* _—” HERE and, THERE 
in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which 


thie) 





NSTO! That's the 
name of an electric 
automatic time re- 
corder. It is made by 
the Marchant Calculat 
ing Machine Company 
and provides precision 
and “to-the-second” evi 
dence. As soon as a 
letter or order is re 
ceived, “Insto” stamps 
the exact time on it so 
that there is never a 
question as to when it 
arrived. This eliminates 
argument with the customer, or with anybody 
for that matter, for the clock gives indisputable 
proof, a permanent, indelible time record on 
the document. It fixes responsibility 
“The paper does the work,” is the slogan 
used by the Marchant people. I wondered 
why, until I saw one of the machines. You 
just slip in the paper and, without effort on 
your part, the document is stamped. Talk 
about laborsaving devices! Wouldn't the am 
bitious office girl like to use this instead oi 
thumping away with the old-fashioned clock 
stamp? And we have wondered why the rail 
road ticket-ofice men are not using some 
thing like this. As we purchase our tickets 
we always hear—thump, thump, thump! 


HEN we joined this company “many 

long years ago,” we used to have to 
open the letters with a flat, knife-like letter 
opener. We would place a stack of letters 
with flaps all the same way and with manual 
dexterity slip the knife under the flap— 
swish—throw the opened envelope to one side 
and operate upon the next one in a similar 
manner. As a matter of fact, we became quite 
expert at this task, and in a few minutes would 
have the morning’s mail opened. It was quite 
an effort, though. 

Nowadays they do differently. All envelopes 
are placed in an electrically-driven “Lightning 
Letter Opener.” There's a picture of one of 
these machines above. You see, the envelopes 
are slipped on the contraption from one side, 


and swish the envelopes are thrown out 





oes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 
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Lightning Letter Opener 










in a pile, opened. Pe 


haps that is why you 
find office girls now 
instead of boys—manly 
vigor is not needed 
for these jobs now! 


IME is of the es 

sence—or words to 
that effect Do you 
know that in some 
offices they actually 
want you to be down to 
work on time! And they 
have a way of knowing 
when it is nine o'clock, for the Western Union 
rents out clocks that are synchromized and 
checked each day with the Naval Observatory 
Many offices have them—ours does, we know 
And nobody upon getting to the office late cat 
say, “Oh, that clock’s fast!” Nine o'clock 
with one of these clocks is nine o'clock! 


(4 W, what's the use of learnin’ to file! 
Ihat’s only puttin’ papers away,” he 
said “Oh, yeah!” said she, “How about 


find'n’ °em?” And as Shakespeare put it 
There’s the rub! Can you find your letters: 

We cannot mention with too much emphasis 
that Filing is one of the most important office 
functions. A case in point: A letter of com 
plaint was recently received. The customer 
was all wrought up about what he thought 
was inattention to a previous order. (Paren 
thetically, we might say that there had beet 
an earthquake, a revolution, and a few othet 
things happening in the country of origin 
but that, of course, he did not consider.) Just 
imagine the predicament when the file clerk 
reported that she did not have any order from 
this man! Because of certain peculiar con- 
ditions attaching to the order, a rather vivid 
picture was in the mind of the correspondent 
the letter must be somewhere about, he was 
positive, and further investigation did reveal 
the missing order 

But just imagine how “dumb” the customer 
would have considered the firm had it been 
obliged to acknowledge the complaint with 
the information that they were unable to find 
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his previous letter. “What kind of a concern 
is that?” he would most likely say And 
iorthwith place orders elsewhere. 

Jecause such conditions do sometimes occur, 
and because sometimes men who are starting 
in business in a big way require an expert 
filing system installed, there has grown up 
some services along this line. The “Filing 
Service” may take on the establishment of 
a filing system, or, in cases where the files of 
a concern need doctoring, goes over the files, 
analyzes the methods, equipment, and person 
nel, then sets up a simple, accurate, dependable 
system. In some cases it keeps in supervisory 
touch with the concern after the new system 
has been installed 

All of which is to impress upon you that 
there is more to filing than putting a letter 
in a certain place. It’s knowing where to find 
it when you want it that counts. Scholfield 
Service in New York is the inspiration for 
these paragraphs 


from the front? The National Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machine works that way. 
There is a bank of keys like an ordinary add 
ing machine, and in front of that there is a 


D° you know of a typewriter that feeds 


typewriter extension. You have to be a typist 
and an adding machine expert to operate it 
But the results it gives are worth while. It 
has a tally roll, too, which furnishes an exact 
reproduction, in columnar order, of every post- 
ing made to the ledgers and statements and 
in the exact order of its occurrence. Here's 
a chance to check and double check. The front 
feed permits rapid insertion and alignment, 
it 1s claimed 


MAGAZINE said to be of interest to 

stenographers, bookkeepers, private sec- 
retaries, junior executives, and other office em- 
ployees has just come to life. The Office 
Magasine, Volume 1, No. 1, was published 
February, 1932, and is offered by The Office 
Publishing Company, 30 Irving Place, New 
York, N. Y. The subscription price is $1.50 
a year, for this new monthly. The first cover 
depicted an office of 1900, when the fair sex 
first entered what was then man’s domain. 
Editorially it says: 

“Notice that lone, brave girl on our cover. 
She senses their hostility and cynicism, and 
is determined to stay and make them like it. 
And she did. She stayed so effectively that 
from the merest cog in the business mechanism 
she has become, in countless instances, its 
very motor. She has even displaced some of 
those bewhiskered gentlemen of importance 
who thought the world was theirs.” 

“A Secretary Looks at Her Job” is the 
title of an article about the “ideal” secretary 
of Bruce Barton. A page is given to the 
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story of Miss Katherine Kramer, who was 
named “Ideal Secretary” at the recent con 
vention of the national business girls’ sorority, 
Alpha lota \ scientific article suggest 
ing that a “snack” should be taken in mid 
afternoon so as to eliminate the tiredness 
from the tired business girl makes us think 
a little. The bookkeeper of 1908 looks into 
the future—this article pictures what a busi- 
ness office might look like in 2008. 

Legal points, hints on English, bookkeeping 
and accounting, typing, letter writing, and 
shorthand are among the many interesting 
topics discussed in this new magazine for the 
office worker. 


VER at the Business Show recently, we 

saw some excellent mimeograph and 
mimeoscope work done by the A. B. Dick 
Company. Light lines, heavy lines, dotted 
lines, broken lines, type, longhand writing, 
sketches . . . it’s all the same with these in- 
struments. Great work can be done with this 
combination, and it is useful in the commercial 
department of a school, I warrant. There's a 
portable mimeoscope, too. 


HE  Self-Copying second sheet—Auto 

Copy. That's something new. You make 
copies sans carbon, sans ribbon, sans copy 
paper. The method combines the effects of 
these in one sheet so that it automatically re 
produces on its surface whatever is typed on 
the sheet above it 

\uto-Copy resulted from the researches to 
develop a graphic chart that would eliminate 
pen and ink in graphic recording devices; 
that is, a chart with a sensitized surface that 
would show the path of an uninked pointer 
or stylus traced across its face. After this 
had been perfected for scientific purposes, it 
was found that it possessed qualities which 
would make its adaptation for business use 
highly advantageous. 

This has been realized, with far-reaching 
effects in such important factors as time and 
labor saving, safety, cleanliness, convenience, 
uniformity, and appearance (now we're quot 
ing from the booklet) But the idea is a 
good one just the same 


E saw something at the Business Show 

that was not on the market. The De- 
fiance Manufacturing Corporation of Orange, 
New Jersey, was exhibiting a machine that 
prints in words and figures the amount of 
the checks, dates them, numbers them, signs 
them, and accumulates the amounts of the 
checks. In large corporations where hundreds 
of checks are used this protective device is 
certainly worth while We couldn't get a 
photograph of the machine, but perhaps we 
shall manage to secure one later on when the 
machine is actually on the market. 
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The Office Stenographer’s Peril 
From “Factors of Shorthand Speed” 


By David Wolfe Brown 


Late Officia' Reporter UU. S. House of Repre sentatives 
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“The SHORTHAND REPORTE 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


RE writers ambitious to enter the field 
_i ™~. — — el 











How Records Are 


Made—And Why 


By Willard B. Bottome 


Official Reporter of the Supreme Court of New York County, New York, N. Y. 


HE purpose of this Mr a » well known - Of course, there is always 
, “om ow a our readers and to reporters a 2 7 P . a 
paper is to get an ex un G6 aun, feb the thought that if the ques 
pression of Opinion shorthand champion, past-Presi tion put to the witness is 
from members of the New dent of the National Shorthand corrected, and the witness 


4 * ta ~ Reporters’ Association, past-P resi 
ork State Shorthand Re- . . ; 
York te rthand c dent of the New York State 


Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
author of “The Stenographic Ex 
at times pert,”’ and a recognised leader in draw the line? 
matters pertaining to the advance- 
ment of the reporting profession 
are Made—and 


porters’ Association in Con- 
vention assembled on ques- 
tions which have 
troubled young as well as 


old reporters, and without How Records 


wasting time on mere word Why” was written by him, as he 


_ . states, ! 
pictures, I am going to states, only for 


plunge right into my subject 


Correcting Obvious 
Errors on the Record 


answers on the basis of the 
question as originally put— 
then where are we going to 


Indications and Illustra 


tions on the Recor 
the purpose of u the Record 


provoking constructive discussion 
on the floor of the convention at 
which 2 was read, but it contains 
so much of itself, without further 
comment, that we present it to 
our readers as an interesting and 


Under this heading, we 
have the question of whether 
or not the reporter may 
indicate, in his own lan- 


searching analysis of some of the guage, what is acted by the 


The first question will con- oo a rs 

cern the matter of how much 

license a reporter should 

exercise in changing obvious 

mistakes noticed when transcribing the record. 
Let us take, for example, the attorney who 

in his questions to the witness, or in his argu- 

ment to the Court, gets his proper names and 

dates mixed. Now the reporter knows in his 

heart that these inadvertent misstatements will 

reflect on his ability if they are allowed to go 

unchanged. Therefore, this situation leads me 

to ask the first question : 


Question No, ONE 
Is the reporter justified in correcting mistakes of 
counsel in calling off proper names and dates, when 
the reporter knows the mistakes are unintentional and 
that to make the correction will make a better record? 


This brings up the thought also that if the 
reporter should correct an error of counsel, 
what about an unintentional mistake of the 
witness? So I ask the next question: 


Question No. Two 


(a) Is the reporter justified, at any time, in cor- 
recting the unintentional mistake—as the reporter 
views it—of the witness? 

(b) Is it permissible to change a witness’ answer 
from “yes” to “no” when the sense of the question 
and your knowledge of the case convinces you that 
he meant to say “no”? 


of the court : 
witness in pantomime—and 


The Editor. how far the reporter may 
gO in stating what the wit- 
ness indicates or illustrates 

without involving a conclusion. 

I am not expressing any opinion on this 
important phase of the matter, and I await 
with interest the answers “Yes” or “No” to 
these questions—or if they cannot be answered 
in that way, then they may be answered with 
an explanation 

It seems to me that where the reporter 
actually sees what the witness indicates or 
illustrates, he may put it on the record in 
parenthesis, providing he does not state a 
conclusion instead of a fact. If the question 
is asked: 


> 


©. What did you see him do with the revolver 
and the witness merely says: 
A. I will show you. 


And then the witness takes the revolver, lays 
it on the table, picks it up again, breaks the 
barrel and shows that there are no bullets in 
the revolver—if the reporter sees all this done, 
may he not state it on the record in this 
language? 

Another manner of testifying is the fol- 
lowing : 


ER. 
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A Negligence Case—III 


(Continued from the March issue) 
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THE WITNESS: I signed this paper, but this 


other paper I did not sign; these three papers here 


were signed by myself and my partner This other 


paper I don’t know anything about 


The above testimony was actually given in 
just that way in a Special Term case. The 
papers had not been offered in evidence, not 
even marked for identification I took the 
liberty of stating to the Court that the record 
meant nothing, and that counsel should first 
mark the papers for identification and ask the 
witness all over again about what papers were 
signed, if it seemed to be important enough in 
the case 

Of course, the reporter hates to interrupt 
the proceedings continually for the purpose of 
getting a good record. It is counsel’s duty to 
see that the record is clear, but it is a sad com 
mentary on the methods of some of our ap 
parently brilliant attorneys that they some- 
times fail to do so 

This brings me to ask this question of the 
members of this Association 


Question No. THRE! 


Is the reporter justified in stopping the proceedings 
whenever e sees the record becoming confused—-or 
should he a t the attitude of non-interference 


Let me give you another example of indi 
cating matters on the record 


rHE WITNESS: When I saw the man going dow: 
the street, he was walking in this 
way 
(The witness leaves the stand ar 
walks across the court room with a 
swaggering and somewhat zigzag gait 


QOvestion No. Four 
In the reporter's stating the above in parenthesis, did 
he state a conclusion or did he state a fact—and was 


the record made a proper one Or should the reporter 


have simply said in parenthesis (Witness illustrates) 


I cannot leave this subject of indications on 
the record without stating what interpreters 
will dictate on the record, sometimes in a long 
sentence—their interpretations of what the wit 
In all such cases, as the state 
ment comes from the interpreter, I think th« 
record should read as follows: 


ness indicates 


THE INTERPRETER The witness indicates ar 
action like eating spaghetti, lifting 
his hands up and down in the 
direction of his face as if convey 
ing the food to his mouth 


The above statement should be credited to 
the interpreter, as it involves a conclusion 
Certainly the reporter should not be respon 
sible for it 

There are many other incidents that will 
probably occur to our members on the subject 
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of indications and illustrations, and I leave 
the subject for a most interesting debate later 


What Should or Should Not Go on the 


Record? 


Under this heading, we have quite an argu 
ment on our hands, | am sure. Let me start 
off this subject with the following, which 
actually occurred in a case | reported recentl) 
in Special Term 

Q. While on your European trip, did have at 


nterview with the King of Norway 


MR. JONES I object to bringing the King of 
Norway into this suit What has that to do with the 
ssues? If he brings in the King of Norway, then | 


will bring in Mussolini 

MR. BROWN The observations of this gentleman 
is to the King of Norway and 
proper, if your Honor please 


MR. JONES We will be trying the 


Mussolini are not 


y 


appearance 
f Charley Ross soon, if this keeps up 
THE COURT Objection sustained 
Question No. Five 
(a) How 1 h t the e « quy st i} x ‘ 
the record in a Special Terr se where { « se 
w } ¥y is present 
b) If a hee ‘ yom f the ahove 
hould ‘ 


In a first degree murder case, it seems t 
be the law that everything said during the 
trial, from the examination of the talesmen 
to the end of the charge, must be taken on the 
record. In civil cases, it is not usual to take 
the openings or summations unless by special 
request. But the great bugbear to the sen 
suive reporter 1s to have the Court say: “This 
is off the record, Mr. Reporter.” The reporter 
When 
the Court has made a long statement to counsel 
off the record about what he thinks the wit 
ness testihed to, Ke is gently reminded by 


lays down his pen and takes a rest 


counsel that he is somewhat off on his recol 
lection; then the Court turns to the witness 


and SaVS 


QO. Have I e fact rect! oraies 
what you testified ¢ 
and the answer comes 

\ \ exact H 

So what is the recor The Court spoke 
off the record and on the record—and left the 
record up in the air rhere is nothing for 


the reporter to do in such a case but to sigh 


and continue resignedly with the next bit of 
testimony, unless he asks the Court to state 
on the record what it said off the record. TI 
leads me to the question 


Question No. Six 


Should the stenographer let ti ‘ eel 


~ 
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(a) Should he call the Court’s attention to the fact 
that the record means nothing unless he corrects 
it? Or 

(b) Should he leave the question of the Court out 
entirely, as it apparently means nothing in the present 
state of the record. 


Another thing that occurs to me is the fol- 
lowing instance illustrating how the reporter 
may make a better record. Counsel calls a 
witness to the stand and asks him a few 
questions. Then he suddenly recollects that he 
has a question of law which he wants to argue 
out with the Court, having nothing at all to 
do with the present witness’ testimony. The 
argument, at the request of counsel, is taken 
on the record. Then ensues twenty or thirty 
pages of argument, and the witness is resumed. 
The witness’ name appears in the shorthand 
minutes, standing alone twenty or thirty pages 
back—with perhaps four or five questions to 
keep it company. Now the question that occurs 
to me is this: 


Question No. Seven 


Is it not better practice to take the witness’ name, 
with the few questions, and transpose it to a place 
after the argument, so that all his testimony will 
appear in one place? 


On the motion to dismiss it is usual to take 
the application in full, and then when the 
attorney brings out his law books and begins 
to cite authorities, the reporter lays back and 
takes no more, unless by special request. If 
the case is important enough, the cases will 
be cited in the briefs of counsel and it seems 
unnecessary to enlarge the record with the 
decisions reported in full. 

On the question of exceptions, it seems to 
be the general practice among reporters to 
follow the rule that no exceptions will be 
entered on the record unless taken in the 
presence of the Court. 

Many times during my career, in conversa- 
tion with other reporters, my attention has 
been called to matters placed upon the record 
by inexperienced reporters, such matters hav- 
ing no relevancy at all to the issues in the 
case. This was illustrated in a record turned 
out several years ago where the following 
appeared : 


THE COURT: Officer, it is very close in here. I 
think you had better open a few 
indows. 


wi 
PLAINTIFF’S COUNSEL: Yes, it is quite warm 
today. 
DEFENDANT'S COUNSEL: I am glad your Honor 
spoke of that. 


(The Court Officer opened two windows.) 


Not long ago, one of our judges of the 
Supreme Court told a story on the record 
which he apparently thought illustrated the 
point which counsel was trying to bring out. 
The witness did not make any reply after the 
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Court finished his story, there was no com- 
ment from either counsel and the examining 
counsel continued with his questions. There 
was the question of the advisability of putting 
that story on the record. However, the Court 
had stated it on the record, and while it was 
of no value at that moment, the doubt about 
putting it-on the record was dispelled when 
it was referred to in counsel’s questions and 
answers of the witness later on in the trial 
Very often, a witness will be asked 


Q. Do you see in the court room the man to 
whom you talked? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Point him out. (Witness indicates.) 
PLAINTIFF’S COUNSEL: What is your 
name? 
THE PERSON ADDRESSED: James Smith. 


Now, it will be noted that because the 
attorney for the plaintiff asked a man in the 
court room what his name was, this is no 
proof that that particular person was the one 
indicated by the witness. 


Question No. Eicut 


Is it the stenographer’s duty to ask that the record 
be made clearer, or should he let it go as above 
reported ? 


The experienced stenographer usually knows 
what ought to go on the record in the way of 
argument that is relevant to the case. In some 
cases, especially in Special Term, involving 
numerous questions of law, Court and counsel 
are glad to have a full report of everything 
in order that they may refer to the record 
as an aid to them in preparing their briefs. 

Recently, in a trial before a jury, there was 
a request made that every word be taken on 
the record in the way of testimony, argument 
of counsel, and remarks of the Court. This 
case was later appealed, and the argument on 
the appeal was to the effect that the constant 
bickering between attorneys as shown on the 
record prejudiced the members of the jury 
and even confused them so that they were 
not able to arrive at a proper verdict. The 
judgment was affirmed by the Court of Appeals 
on the ground that both attorneys were guilty 
of stage play before the jury. 

However, it would seem that unless specially 
requested to take everything on the record, 
that the experienced reporter is not required 
to note all the remarks of counsel when, in his 
opinion, they do not relate to the issues in 
the case. 


Question No. Nine 


What is the consensus of opinion among the re- 
porters assembled as to whether a reporter should 
take down everything on the record at all times, using 
his discretion afterwards on what he will transcribe? 
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Business Letters 


From Real Estate Letters in the Contest Budget 
Submitted by Cora Lee Dial, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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In cases where experts are examined, the assumed state of facts and, at times, is a 
hypothetical question is usually put to the rather involved affair. Sometimes the question 
is read from manuscript at a very rapid rate 


witness. This question is based upon an 
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of speed and objections are made to various 
portions of it by the opposing counsel as the 
reading of the question proceeds. 

It is a mistake for the stenographer, when 
he sees the question is to be read, to settle 
back with the idea that he will get the paper 
later. If he does not take it on the record, 
he will undoubtedly find himself involved in 
a mess of objections and motions to strike 
out, which motions and objections, though he 
may take them on the record, are meaningless 
if he does not know to what particular part 
of the long question they apply. There is also 
the contingency that counsel will state assumed 
facts outside of the hypothetical question. Of 
course, where a hypothetical question is given 
orally, it will be taken down in shorthand, 
the same as any other question. 

But here is the point that I want to bring 
out strongly: After all the motions and objec- 
tions are finished, the Court will turn to the 
witness and say, “Can you remember the 
hypothetical question as modified by the rul- 
ings of the Court as to what is in the question 
and what is out?” and the witness may 
answer “No.” The Court will then say, “Then 
I am afraid the reporter will have to read the 
question, deleting from the question those 
parts which the Court has struck out.” 

In order for the reporter to read the fifty- 
page hypothetical question and in so reading 
it leave out the parts not allowed by the Court, 
it is necessary for him to check over the 
twenty pages of objections, motions, and rul- 
ings to do justice to the modified question. 

It may be of interest to reporters generally 
to know that when I was reporting jury 
trials, where such situations as the above 
arose, I would place a large “X” sign to the 
left of my notebook at each place where the 
rulings showed that words or sentences in the 
hypothetical question were ruled out. In this 
way, I was able to find quickly the changes 
in the question. Even with the above safe- 
guard, it would always be hard to put the 
question together again when repeated to the 
witness. 


Question No. TEN 


What kind of a record would you make in view of 
the above facts? 

(a) Would you state: “(hypothetical question re 
peated to the witness as modified)” or 

(b) Would you put the entire hypothetical question 
again on your record as modified? 


Depositions Read. Into the Record 


Where depositions are taken of witnesses 
whose presence cannot be had at the trial, and 
such depositions are read in evidence, they 
ought in all cases, in my opinion, to be taken 
down in full by the reporter. Objections will 
be made at times to certain questions and 
answers, as the reading progresses, and mo- 
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tions will be made to strike out certain words 
appearing in answers. If no notes are taken 
while the deposition is read and objection is 
offered to certain parts, the reporter cannot 
make a perfect record. Very often plaintiff's 
counsel will not read all of the questions and 
answers and, later, defendant’s counsel, in 
nine cases out of ten, will pick up the deposi- 
tion and read those questions and answers 
which plaintiff's counsel omitted to read. Don’t 
be misled by the statement of counsel, “You 
don’t need to take this on the record, for I 
will hand you the paper afterwards.” The 
minute you lay down on a job of that nature, 
you are apt to find your record rather con- 
fused. 

In the case of a lawyer's bill for services 
reported by me several years ago before Mr. 
Justice Lehman, now of the Court of Appeals, 
there were several hundred pages of deposi- 
tions read into the record. I took the reading 
by plaintiff's counsel verbatim. When it came 
the turn for the defendant's counsel to read 
the parts of the depositions which plaintiff's 
attorney had not read, there arose a mighty 
dispute as to how much of the depositions had 
been read on the record and how much had 
been left out. In view of the bitter dispute 
concerning the matter, Mr. Justice Lehman 
called me into Chambers and asked me if I 
could read in open court exactly what the 
plaintiff's attorney had read on the record. 
Upon my answer that I could do so, I read 
for several hours before the jury from the 
depositions as read by the plaintiff's attorney, 
counsel and Court holding copy and marking 
copy as I read. Had I been merely taking 
check notes on these depositions, I am afraid 
that I might have been somewhat embarrassed. 


Question No. ELeven 


(a) Is it good practice to take every word of a 
deposition while it is being read and then obtain the 
deposition afterwards for the purpose of getting the 
exact punctuation, proper names, and, possibly, words 
which the reporter may have misunderstood? 

(b) If on examining the deposition, the reporter 
finds the attorney has read it incorrectly in material 
parts, should he make his record accord with the 
deposition—or not? 


Exhibits in the Case 


An exhibit is a document or article offered 
in a trial or proceeding for the purpose of 
identification or to be admitted as evidence 
Some exhibits, such as hospital, police, and 
Joard of Health records, are not allowed to 
be retained in the court room. Therefore, 
they must be read on the record. When an 
exhibit is read too rapidly, on the record, I 
have no hesitancy at all in stopping counsel 
and asking him to read more slowly, or in 
requesting him to let me see the exhibit if it 
cannot be read distinctly because of certain 
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peculiar markings and data on the paper. Re 
member that this exhibit is to be taken away 
from the court room and there ought to be 
no doubt on the record as to its content. Times 
without number, attorneys make mistakes in 
reading papers on the record 

On marking exhibits, the practice of calling 
an exhibit Plaintiff's Exhibit No. 1 and so on, 
without putting down the date at the same 
time, leads to confusion if there is a retrial 
of the action, because of counsel’s often refer- 
ring to the previous exhibit marks. Every 
reporter should have an exhibit and date 
stamp to imprint upon papers offered in evi 
dence As to the mechanics of marking ex 
hibits, | do not feel that there need be much 
comment made here 

However, [I am sure that the following 
method will appeal to the members of this 
convention: Where an exhibit is offered in 
evidence and counsel describes the exhibit, 
and thereatter there ensue objections to the 
exhibit and argument of counsel taking up 
possibly twenty pages, and where the exhibit 
is finally admitted in evidence, instead of 
placing on the record “(The paper was marked 
Plaintiff's Exhibit 1.),” I think for the sake of 
clarity, the record should show as follows: 


(The paper, being contract between James Smit! 
ind John Jones lated December 12th, 1931, was 
admitted " evidence am marked Plaintiff's Fx 
hibit 1.) 


The reporter should never assume the re 
sponsibility of keeping exhibits for attorneys, 
unless directed to do so by the Court. He 
should hand them back to the attorneys as 
soon as they are marked. Exhibits often be 
come misplaced and even lost during the 
course of a long trial. It is well to furnish 
the attorneys no opportunity to lay their loss 
to the reporter 

In our courts, the custom has grown of 
refraining from physically marking papers 
filed in the County Clerk’s office or in the 
Register’s office. Numerous filed papers in 
certain cases are offered in evidence and 
“considered” as marked with a certain numbet 
or letter 

Often, during the course of a long trial, I 
have known of counsel's vainly trying to find 
out what a certain filed paper was marked 
It has been the habit of counsel to identify 
these papers on the record by their file mark 
and a description. During the last few months, 
I have adopted the policy of slipping a small 
card on a filed paper to be marked in evidence, 
attaching it with a clip, and marking the card 
with the exhibit number so that during the 
trial, if an involved paper is read on the 
record, counsel may refer to it by its exhibit 
mark and I may find the paper quickly in 
order to verify whether counsel has read it 
correctly or not. 
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A Cheery Word from a Care- 
taker-Stenographer 


the Competent Typist Gold Pin, having aver 
aged a speed of 70.3 a minute on the C. T. test 
Shorthand and typewriting have been ver) 
useful and profitable to me in many ways 

“For instance: I am the Franklin correspot 
dent for our county newspaper, I write for 
three English newspapers, frequently report 
special addresses, and every Sunday I take 
one sermon expressly for the Tax Commis 
sioner of this city, who is deaf 


A Varied Experience 


‘Although only at present a caretaker, | 
have found life very interesting, and to date 


have had a varied career. Morse operator, 


sailor, soldier (fought throughout the World 
War from 1914 to 1919 in the British Forces, 
being twice wounded): have travelled c 
siderably—once around the world, seven times 
across the Atlantic, and have ‘hung my hat’ 
in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Franc: 
Italy, Malta, Egypt, Soudan, Palestine, Syria 
Arabia, India, China, Japan, Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, Newfoundland, and ten States of the 
U.S.A 

“Doubtless it will seem strange, but it 
nevertheless true, | have learned many thing 
even while performing the duties of a cat 
taker. Manual labor often helps the mind to 
work, although I find that much heavy manual 
labor tends to stiffen the fingers, causing loss 
of speed both in writing shorthand and oper 
ating the typewriter However, as I said he 
fore, I consider the aretaker job but tem 
porary: not, as we were fond of savit ‘For 
the duration of the War.” but, rather For 
the duration of the depression.’ 

“What next I have not the slightest ice 
but I still live in hopes of arriving ey 
Premier Baldwin of Great Britain once said 
‘A man is in his infancy until he reaches the 
age of fifty.’ I am but thirty-five and, there 
fore, feel that I am only in the kindergart 
of the great school of life - 


The Hoped For Sequel 


A later letter from Mr. Chapman brings 
the information that he has been promoted 
ind is now a teller in the bank. He concludes 
his letter with this speck of advice: 

“Do not hesitate to take any kind of a job 
even the job of janitor or office boy rhe 
duties of a janitor when faithfully performed 
are noticed by those in authority, and this will 
eventually bring its own reward; but you must 
be ready—prepare yourself for the job ahead.” 


—A. A. B. 
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